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From the Eagle s Nest , 
AL 
oo Grey Barnarp, the American sculptor, used always to speak of the Hos 
fertile prairies and river-lands of the Middle West as “‘the eagle’s nest of ed 

our democracy.”’ There Abraham Lincoln was born and raised, and there became 
the great champion of the kind of freedom that has brought us to world leadership. ” 

He knew the value of education because he was denied its advantages. All told The 
he figured that between his eighth and fifteenth birthdays he had twelve months We 
of schooling, and that primitive. And he, as few others, knew the value of reading, 
for his thoughtful perusal of a few good books laid the foundation for his supreme - 
service 1n saving our form of government. Con 

“One of the first, and certainly one of the most important duties of every bh 
school teacher today is the planting of Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts 
and minds of our youth,” says Dr. Vernon L. Nickell, State Superintendent of ™ 
Public Instruction in Illinois, adopted state of the Great Emancipator. ‘“As guides A 
to the understanding and appreciation of his concept of government of, by and for 
the people, our teachers—whether in one-room or high schools and colleges— ” 
carry a responsibility second to none. Now, in the confusion of war’s aftermath, Ca 
they must sense as never before the need for their leadership in classroom develop- . 
ment of good citizenship. 

“I feel that the School Edition of The Reader’s Digest should be classed * 
among the valuable mediums for aiding this vital task allotted them. It is, in effect, CT 
a bridge between textbook information and the actual working-out of our prin- a 
ciples and ideals in everyday life. It presents so many phases of our republican th 


form of government in action, and so clearly sets forth the soundest of our social 
and political ideals that it helps to prepare our youth not only for support of 
these, but for protecting them against the efforts of subversive groups to take 


advantage of inevitable postwar confusion.”’ 


The Reader's Digest 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


LOOKING FORWARD IN THE POSTWAR PROGRAM OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY, A GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


K. C. Ingram, Assistant to the President 


PA vonc the first postwar pro- 
grams of Southern Pacifie is the 
improvement and extension of those 
railroad services that proved popular 
and profitable before Pearl Harbor, 
particularly the streamlined passenger 
trains which performed colossal service 
during the war. 


The present streamlined Daylight 
coach trains and Lark sleeping-car 
trains between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and the City of San 
Francisco, in transcontinental service 
between Chicago and California, are 





Southern Pacific Train The City of San 


the basic patterns for future expan- 
sions in passenger service. 


It was pointed out, however, that it 
is not yet “postwar” for Southern 
Pacific. The railroad is working to 
capacity on its final war job — the 
task of carrying millions of members 
of the Armed Forces back home. How 
soon or where the new streamliners 
will make their appearance cannot be 
said now. 


Looking ahead, the company has 
already placed orders totaling approxi- 





Francisco — crossing the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
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mately $23,800,000 for new freight 
cars, heavy rail and track materia 
The railroad is entering the postwar 
period with greater capacity than dn 
before. It is pushing the further 
expansion and strengthening of plant 
facilities as rapidly as possible, pre- 
paratory to restoration of top-quality 
peacetime service. 


Heavier rail, enlarged terminal 
trackage, installation of Centralized 
traffic-control (an electric device ty 
speed train movemenis), and othe 
improvements that were made to hap. 
dle the record war-loads — and which 
are continuing to be made—yil 
enable swifter and smoother operation 
of trains of the future. 


Southern Pacific’s postwar planning 
is not limited to improvements of 
rolling stock and schedules. President 
A. T. Mercier thinks of the railroad 
first in human terms and states that 
the company will conduct conference 
type training-courses for all its people 
who come in contact with the public 


Peacetime Business 


The railroad is planning to get and 

hold volume of peacetime business by 
@ 

giving the customer what he wants 
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pacemakers for trains to come 
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alized 


' Every day Southern Pacific’s luxurious stream- Aboard these luxurious red and orange stream- 
Ce to 


lined Daylights join San Francisco with Los liners you enjoy enormous “showcase” windows 
other Angeles in a glorious daylight trip. One Daylight five feet wide, soft foam rubber seats, fluorescent 
han | treaks along the California coast, over the Santa lighting, a low-voiced public address system to 
which | [ycia Mountains and along the blue Pacific Ocean announce station stops and points of interest, 
—wil | shore for more than a hundred miles. Another Day- baggage elevators, complete air-conditioning, 
tation | ight travels over the rugged Tehachapi Mountains smooth gliding motion thanks to ingenious tight- 
and through the great San Joaquin Valley. lock couplings between the cars. 

inning The Daylights are among the most popular Modern ideas such as these, tested in years of 
its of | trains in America and the most beautiful trains daily service on Southern Pacific’s Daylights, the 
siden | in the world. Lark, the City of San Francisco and the Sun- 
dial beams, gave us ahead start in designing the 
«ae trains to come. 

rence 

people 

public, 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


tomor TOW « « @ Southern Pacific is planning more streamliners, and 
will have them on our four major routes as fast as conditions permit. These new trains will 
‘be the finest the world has seen. Watch for the new Southern Pacific streamliners. Then it 
will be more exciting than ever to “try the train.” 





Welcome 


AMIGOS 


Stay at Western America’s 
largest hotel . . . enjoy an 
evening in the “Supper Club 


of the Stars” . . . a matinee 
in the famous Rendezvous. 


Bui be sure to make your 
reservations ahead. 


1500 Rooms - Att Wrrn Batu 


The BILTMORE 


* Fifth and Grand Ave. * 
LOS ANGELES 





a price he can pay, at the same time 
giving the utmost in friendly, personal 
service. 


Each new train that is built incorpo- 
rates all of the attractive conveniences 
and facilities of the present trains, 
plus new ones made possible by adapt- 
ing to railroading all the wartime 
developments in the sciences and arts 
that may be found practicable. 





Boxe of the already popular 


features of the air-conditioned stream- 


liners are roomy construction of light- 
weight high-strength steel cars; rubber 
draft-gears, tight-lock couplers and 
improved springing for gliding rides; 
fluorescent lighting, foam-rubber seats, 
pastel coloring, club cars and other 
special cars. 


Western Builders 


Artuvr AMOS GRAY, head of the 
history department, Berkeley High School, 
is the author of several texts on California 
history. Men Who Built the West, his 
latest book, is an illustrated volume of 230 
pages, published by Caxton Printers, Cald- 
well, Idaho; price $3. Written particularly 
for pupils of junior high school age, these 
interesting studies of the pioneers are a 
“gallery of portraits’ of frontier person- 
alities. 
* *& & 

1944-45, by 


Adventures in Business, 


Nichols Field Wilson, a handsomely-bound 


volume, comprises 52 issues of the unique 
weekly. Profusely illustrated, it contains 
biographical sketches of leaders in California 
business. There are many original portrait 
sketches by the nationally-known Western 


artist Paul Von Kleiben. This inspirational 
collection of true tales that rival fiction is 
published by Ghost Town Press, 112 West 
9th Street, Los Angeles 15; $5 net, postpaid. 




















This new map of Florida, 
printed in four colors and 
containing 28 unusual 
photos and complete story 
of Florida's world famous 
Silver Springs, Nature’s 
Underwater Fairyland. 


Write Box SEN, Silver 
Springs, Florida, today! 
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The United Nations Charter, a report fo 
schools, is a profusely-illustrated 3-nap 
bulletin, issued by School Executive Ma : 
zine, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York ce 
16; price 25c. There are substantial ates 
tions on quantity orders. A reprint of the 
extensive materials featured in the Septem. 
ber 1945 issue of that Magazine, jt js 
prepared specially for school use. This 
helpful and inspiring bulletin should come 
into wide use among California schoo] 
people. 


California teachers may obtain free and 
inexpensive, educational materials relating 
to aviation by addressing United Air Lines 
School and College Service, Harry A, Sul. 
livan, 400 Post Street, San Francisco, The 
office will send an annotated 4-page prac: 
tical directory of sources. In writing to Mr. 
Sullivan be sure to indicate the grade level 
and approximate number of pupils. 


For example, Seeing The Airport, is a slide 
film with teachers manual prepared by UAL 
with co-operation of Society For Visual Educa- 
tion and published and distributed by the 
Society, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11. 


Air-Age Education 


Two large wall maps have been pub 
lished to assist teachers in their programs 
of education for the brand new world 
children are now facing. 


These maps are published by Air-Age 
Education Research, a non-profit organiza 
tion, at $1 per copy; address 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. 


World Air Routes 


Wall size 42 x 50 inches, 5 colors. Shows 
the new global air routes which have been 
suggested by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for United States flag lines. These routes. 
encircle the world. 


The map is based on an azimuthal, equi 
distant polar projection centered on the 
geographical center of the United States. 
Straight lines indicate the shortest distances, 
great-circle routes, between the United 
States and all other points in the world. 











The World Around South America 


Wall size 42 x 50 inches, 4 colors. Com 
panion map to World Air Routes. Centered 
on Asuncion in Paraguay, it shows vs 
vividly the true relationship of the rest of 
the world to South America, and the way 
the rest of the world looks to South 
Americans. 
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ROY EK. SIMPSON He held this position for six years and 


was then elected to the superintend- 
ency of Gilroy, Santa Clara County. 
In 1937 he was selected as, and 
accepted the position of, city superin- 
tendent of schools of Santa Cruz. He 
remained there for three years. On 
the untimely death of the late George 
C. Bush, he was selected to succeed 
Pomona, to become the principal of Mr. Bush as superintendent of schools 
Emerson Junior High School there. of South Pasadena, where he has since 


CALIFORNIA’S NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Roy W. Cloud 


0. Tuesday, November 6, Gover- of the high school. In 1927 he accepted 
nor Earl Warren formally announced the invitation of the late Emmett 
that he had appointed Roy E. Simpson 
of South Pasadena to succeed Walter 
F. Dexter, deceased, as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of 
California. Many prominent Califor- 
nia educators had been mentioned for Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Clark, superintendent of schools of 


this appointment and, as Mr. Simpson’s 
name appeared in many of the lists of 
possible appointees, his selection came 
as no surprise to his hundreds of 
friends throughout the State. The 
Governor probably could not have 
appointed a man whose tenure will 


See Letter on Page 11. 


give more pleasure than Mr. Simpson's. 


Roy Simpson is a product of the 
California public schools. He is a 
ntive son of Santa Rosa. After 
graduating from the high school in his 
home tewn he entered the University 
of California. Later he studied at 
Pomona, and received his M.A. from 
Claremont College. 


His first school was Anderson, 
Shasta County, where he taught social 
studies in the high school. In 1917, 
he enlisted in the United States Army 
and was almost immediately sent to 
Washington, D. C., on special assign- 
ment, for the duration of World War 
| On his honorable discharge from 
the Army, he had the rank of Sergeant. 


He returned to Anderson and was 


thortly thereafter selected as principal 




































Every 


given outstanding service. 
change that Mr. Simpson has made 


He has 
given a wonderfully fine administra- 
tion to the schools of South Pasadena 
and is universally respected and ad- 
mired there. 


has been an advancement. 


He is a school administrator who 
believes in progressive methods but 
further believes that boys and girls 
must have a foundation and under- 
standing of the fundamentals of 
education. Mr. Simpson will give to 
the schools of California the same 
understanding, thought and considera- 
tion which has marked his work in 
the various districts of the State. 


The new State Superintendent is 
52 years of age and in the prime of 
vigorous manhood. He has a charming 
wife and three fine sons. The eldest 
is a Lieutenant in the United States 
Navy, the second son is an Ensign in 
the Navy, and the third boy of the 
family is a student in South Pasadena- 
San Marino Senior High School. 


During recent years, Mr. Simpson 
has been a member of the State 
Council of Education and of the Board 
of Directors of the Southern Section 
of CTA. Asa State Council member 
he has headed several of the important 
committees, among them being the 
Committees on Certification and on 
Junior High School Problems. During 
1943-44 he was President of Cali- 
fornia Association of Public School 
Superintendents. 


We bespeak for him a career of 
service as the chief school officer of 
his native State. His pleasant ways 
and happy and cheerful disposition 
will endear him, not only to the school 
people, but to the citizenship at large 
of California. 


Women's Share In Implementing the 
Peace, a paper-bound book of 112 pages, 
fully reports the United Women’s Confer- 
ence held in San Francisco last May in 
connection with UNCIO. Single copy 55c 
postpaid; address Mrs. Katherine Howe. 
and Professional 
Street, San 


c/o Business 
Club, 525 Sutter 


Francisco 2. 


Treasurer, 
Women’s 


HOSPITALITY TOUR 


TEACHERS SURVEY’ THE SCENE AT WOODLAND 
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Walter C. Patchett, City Superintendent, W oodland, Yolo County 


A “get-acquainted” tour was the 
novel idea introduced this fall by the 


hospitality committee of Woodland 
High School faculty. 


Since the school began the year 
with one-third of its membership new, 
some new not only to the school but to 
the State, the committee wished to 
give the teachers an opportunity to 
visit the large district from which the 
students come and to learn its history 
and its industries. 


A secondary purpose was to provide 
an opportunity for the faculty mem- 
bers to become better acquainted with 
one another and with the school trus- 
tees, who were also invited as guests. 


Columbus Day was chosen as the 
date with a minimum school-day in 
effect. At 12:30 preceding the tour 
a delicious hot luncheon was served 
in the high school cafeteria by girls of 
the home economics department. The 
long tables were attractively decorated 
with centerpieces of fruits, vegetables, 
and autumn leaves. Place cards, with 
each name printed in large letters, 
served also as badges to assist in the 
‘“get-acquainted” idea. 


Upper: Woodland High School faculty 
on Dr. Hecke’s lawn. 


Lower: Entering bus in front of Dr. 
Hecke’s home. 





Following the luncheon the toy; be 
In a 3-hour tour over 40 members da 
t 


‘faculty and school board covered Many of 


the bus routes over which the students ride (2 
each day. Sitting in front of the bys with me 
his megaphone and serving as Buide was 
one of Woodland’s best local historians 
Luther DuBois, also head of the school im 
agriculture department. 


The teachers were told that their high sel 
school is one of the oldest high schools in in 
the State and that its present plant repre: 


sents an investment of one-half million : 
dollars. As they reached the country and . 
passed vast acres of rice, sugar beets, toma : 
toes, and melons, the teachers had a ney pe 
conception of the wealth of Yolo County, th 
Interesting information was given on the ha 
production of these crops as well as the th 
history of earlier products in the county h 
such as peanuts and chicory. ' 


On the tour two interesting stops wer 
made. One was at the country home of 
Dr. George Hecke, former State Director 
of Agriculture, where the party was treated 


_ to huge bunches of grapes. Later in the al 


afternoon a stop was made at the Spreckels 

plant, where the teachers learned the intr | 
cate processes that transform a beet into | “ 
sugar. Here also the teachers were treated | & 
to refreshments. 


Fully as interesting as the agriculturd 
information was that gleaned on the early 
history of Yolo County, including the origin 
of its name, its numerous county seats, its 
early land grants, and its role in the Bea 
Flag uprising. 


or wh, le = 


oo 


Of particular interest were the stories of 
historic events occurring on Cache Creek, 
so named because French trappers cached 
their furs in its banks. Jedediah Smith, 
first white man to cross the plains, found 
the region along Cache Creek one of the 
best fur-trapping areas in his explorations. 


Another episode related by Mr. DuBois 
concerned a eattle thief named James, who, 
on barely escaping from Yolo County with 
his life, returned to Missouri and raised a 
family. Thus America might have been 
spared the blot, albeit colorful, whic 
resulted from the existence of his sons, 
Frank James and the notorious Jesse James. 


Learninc of the rich historical lore of 
Yolo County and receiving a broader cor 
ception of its agricultural wealth and 
industry made even the best-informed 
Woodland teachers hail the trip as an after 
noon most profitably spent. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE 


Mr. La Rue Hilliker, Substitute Instructor, Los Angeles City College and Compton 
Junior College; Student, University of Southern California 


F otowinc the Pre-School age’ 


(2-5 years), the child enters this Ele- 
mentary School period (6-12 years). 


Language, at first, is still in the 
imitative stage, but becomes more 
meaningful as the child adjusts him- 
self to school. The child is a complex 
individual. Some children undergo an 
initial period of adjustment, a “break- 
ing away” from parental influence; in 
a way, a new development of ‘inde- 
pendence’ is experienced, related to 
the degree of influence the parents 
have had, plus the degree of influence 
this new world of social contacts will 
have upon his growth and develop- 
ment. Reactions, we hope, will be 
favorable and desirable to the child’s 
welfare and happiness. 


Language and speech are most valu- 
able adjustments. These mechanisms 
assist the child in communication, 
records, and symbols, or “shortcuts” 
to greater understanding. The organs 
of speech take on a twofold function. 
For instance, the lungs have had a 
primary function of imbibing oxygen. 
When speech becomes a partial func- 
tion of the lungs, a secondary function 
of the lungs becomes active. Practice 
is important; therefore the child 
should have ample practice in speech. 
Farly conditioned reactions (carry- 
overs from the pre-school age), are 
utilized by the child to adjust his 
behavior to his new environment. 
The child not only imitates but uses 
words in a more meaningful manner 
in elementary school life. 


Speech Training 


Speech training takes on not only 
an act of speaking, but an act of build- 
ing vocabulary. The latter involves 
emotional tone, some of which has 
been picked up from the pre-school 
age and some of which is learned from 
his new life. Thus a period of intel- 
lectual procedure takes place in the 
child’s use of communication and 
adjustment to people. Learning to 


control others through speech and 
behavior takes on a new significance 
to him. This new life becomes in no 
small way an adjustment activity for 


the child. 


The matter of bilingualism has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to the child. 
Because of world developments, some peo- 
ple believe that more than one language is 
desirable for children. The elementary 
school would be a desirable place for the 
child to exercise his vocal apparatus (while 
it is still in the plastic age of development). 
If, however, this is undertaken, confusion 
should be avoided in order to guard against 
speech retardation. The avoidance of cor- 
rupt language and the use of pure language 
should be stressed. Language vocabulary 
keeps pace with knowledge and environ- 
ment. At least one foreign language might 
be introduced at an early age, possibly re- 
lated to the study of music and nationality. 


At Age Seven 


At the age of 7 the child has learned to 
distinguish between such objects as an egg 
and a stone, wood and glass, a fly and a 
butterfly, etc., as to the qualities of each. 
At about the age of 8 he begins to classify 
objects as to their concrete qualities, that is, 
in what way a ship and an automobile are 
alike. This classification may be on a basis 
of similarity. 


About 12 years of age he begins to select 
an abstract quality and grasp its significance. 
However, to define such abstract words as 
charity, pity, and revenge, it takes an adult 
(about 16 years or over, especially the more 
difficult abstract distinctions such as between 
character and reputation, etc. 


In the elementary school age there is an 
increase in the use of nouns naming human 
beings, and conjunctions and “action” 
words. , 


Language is used for adjustments, infor- 
mation, emotional upsets, determination, 
social adjustments, intellectual problems, re- 
treats, etc.; wants, expression of feelings, 
descriptions, self-asserti#h, and as a means 
of conveyance verbally. 


SS rurreRinc is sometimes a result of 
The 
child should be made to feel at ease with 
other people. This adjustment, plus a com- 
mand of language would be beneficial to 
the child's verbal expression. One per cent 


failure to make social adjustments. 


of the world population stutters; 4 out of 
5 of these stutterers are boys; 90% of the 
cases of stuttering appear before the 8th 
grade. Many of these may be attributed to 
fear, or as an out-growth of fear. Too close 
supervision is a symptom of chronic stutter- 
ing. Carry-over implications and results are 
often due to the lack of poise. Therefore, 
the child should have opportunity to de- 
velop poise and self-confidence. 


One of the dominant factors in the ele- 
mentary school age is that of social develop- 
ment. The child has the opportunity of 
learning to adjust to other children as well 
as to experience the effect of the conduct 
of other people upon him. Of value in his 
life are the opportunities to learn not to 
hurt others, to respect their property, to 
avoid conflict, and to keep alert to author- 
ities. 

Inferior Objectives 


Keeping alert to authorities sometimes 
results in obedience of the child, but this is 
considered an_ inferior objective. The 
obedient child is not likely to do anything 
of a strikingly constructive nature. Under- 
standing is considered a more worthy ob- 
jective. Social cooperation and the rights 
of other children are also worthy objectives, 
and through this objective of social cooper- 
ation we find the highest level of social 
behavior, which is understanding. Oppor- 
tunity to try to understand the other person 
and experience with individual responses 
are worthy experiences for children. 


These experiences may be had in the 
elementary school age, and should be expe- 
rienced there. The opportunity for children 
to observe the inconsistency of behavior of 
their associates, the development of social 
insight through the influence of one’s own 
contact and conduct with people, the effect 
upon the emotions and the subsequent ad- 
justment of attitude and control of emo- 
tions, are factors directly concerned with 


the behavior of the child. 


Ratings from spontaneous activity of 
children tell the story. The use of expres- 
sive techniques such as dramatics, playing 
with toys, puppet shows, pictures, story- 
telling, etc., are worthy activities and pro- 
vide opportunities for adjustment among 
children. The social “climate,” for instance, 
a democratic environment, where freedom 
of expression is prevalent, provides a worthy 
situation for children. Interpersonal rela- 
tionships with its implications (attractions 
and repulsions) provide a sociometric study 
opportunity. 


The child is first affected by the parent, 
usually the mother, in its first social lessons, 
and soon learns that it is necessary to be- 
have in a certain manner in order to get 
results, or what it wishes. In a way, this is 
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a reflection of the sensitive areas of the 
parent. Attitudes, therefore, are important, 
and sometimes become problems in adjust- 
ment. Cooperation is important and it has 
been found that formal language is the most 
important type of behavior for the child to 
use to solicit cooperation. 

The submissive child deserves considera- 
tion, and some effort should be made, some 
opportunity for the submissive child to re- 
lieve himself of self-consciousness, should be 
provided for him. Inefficiency is closely 
associated with submissive behavior. Opin- 
ions of others, true or false, exert profound 
influences on all concerned. The classroom 
should allow opportunity for individual 
expression, establishing confidence, develop- 
ing skill, and exploratory experiences for 
all types of children. 


Arritupes become more fixed during 
elementary school age. Child activities in- 
clude the organization of clubs, close com- 
panions, social contacts, the influence of 
gangs, scout organizations, movies, etc. 
Radio has contributed as a strong social 
force in affecting the young persons be- 
havior, experience, and adjustment. 


* * * 


IF YOUR NAME and address, as printed on 
the wrapper of your copy of Sierra Educational 
News, is not correct, notify at once California 
Teachers Association, 660 Market Street, San 
Francisco 4. 

When you change your address, please let us 
know, stating your old address as well as your 
new one. 


New Juveniles 


Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


Hi iwecarve Hawthorne’s admirable 
lives of her grandfather, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Holmes, Winston 
Churchill, and others, are followed by a life 
that makes the real Patrick Henry appeal 
to young readers, who already know the 
title, “Give Me Liberty.” Appleton-Century; 
ill.; $2.50. 


A Bird in Hand, by Anne Molloy, a 
Coast-of-Maine story, fishing and blueberry 
harvesting and taming of fish hawks; how 
Add Look earned the money to go away to 
school and what he did with it: struggle 
with actual conditions. Excellent for junior 
high. Houghton Mifflin; $2; ill. 


North Fork, another of Doris Gates’ wel- 
come California stories. Drew Saunders, a 
city boy, learns to fit into a Sierra school 
and its forestry interests. Miss Gates ex- 
presses “gratitude to Joseph Austin Thoma 
son of North Fork Union School and to 
his wife Mary. Without their help this book 
could not have been written.” Viking; $2. 


Border Iron, by Herbert Best, a boys 
story of the dispute between Massachusetts 
and York Province over ore, in the 1740s; 
Tod Randall and his dog Limb; tense action. 
Viking; ill.; $2. 


Three CTA Seetion Presidents 


Bay, Southern, and Central Coast Sections 


Portraits of three Presidents of CTA Sections: Left to right — 


Dr. Wallace W. Hall, vice-president, Marin District Junior College, Kent- 

































field, President, Bay Section. Portraits of other Section Presidents will 


appear in subsequent issues. 


Vera Hawkins, teacher, San Diego Senior High School, President, South- 


ern Section. 


Paul Dias, district superintendent, San Juan Bautista, San Benito County, 


President, Central Coast Section. 
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All Those Buckles, by E. R, Gagein: 
crowded War conditions, humorously wt 
delightfully told. Viking; ill.; $2. 


The Mule Skinners, by Myra Reed Rich. 
ardson; a jolly story of two boys and py 
the frisky young donkey whom Tim rescues 
from cruel treatment by buying with his 
summer allowance. In return Pal brings 
honor upon his rescuers and satisfies Tim's 
highest ambition. Viking; ill.; $2. 


The Rooster Club, by Valenti Angelo: a 
California story, illustrated by its author. 
The Club on Mount Diablo; the Soy 
group stands by Nino, their youngest mem. 


. ber, recently from Italy, and saves his dog 


Nero from a dangerous enemy. Viking; $2, 


Famous American Athletes of Today, 
ninth series, by Gordon Campbell. Boys 
will revel in these accounts of baseball 
heroes, especially Joe Cronin of San Fran 
cisco. Additional records of athletes pre. 
sented in previous volumes and the names 
and branch of the Service of Major-League 
baseball players in the Armed Services, 
L. ©. Page; ai.; $2.75. 


Our Negro Brother, by Edith H. Mayer, 
with an introduction by Anne Coolidge: 
arranged for very young readers. Crispus 
Attucks, Harriet Tubman, Columbus’ pilot, 
Pedro Alonzo Nino; Dr. Carver, and others, 
are briefly presented. Valuable in clas 


work, with excellent pictures. New York: 
Shady Hill Press; $1.50. 


Books for Younger Children 


Picture Book of Astronomy, by Jerome 
S. Meyer, illustrated by Richard Floethe 
with illuminating pictures to answer the 
questions a little child asks. It ought to be 
in every primary room. Lothrop, Lee & 


Shepard; $1.75. 


Poppadilly, by Audrey Chalmers, illus 
trated by the author. Fairy stories may be 
out, but here’s a mischievous elf that will 
delight the children, as Miss Chalmers’ 
three previous books have done. Viking; $1. 


Gregorio and the White Llama, story and 
pictures by Laura Bannon. The human 
interest, animal intelligence, and humor of 
this Peruvian tale will please everyone. 
Albert Whitman; $2. 





Banjo Billy and Mr. Bones, another of 
May Justus’ inimitable stories, tells how 
these two found a “stay-place” for keeps 
with friends and a chance to go to school. 
“Woof, woof,” said Mr. Bones. Miss Justus 
is the author of the Jerry-Jake stories. 
Ill.; Whitman; $2. 
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Mexiean Alphabet 


Pupils of Grades 14,* Capay Union 
Elementary School, Yolo County 


Ais for Adobe. 
In Mexico they bake mud into adobe 
brick. 
Their houses are cool because the walls 
are so thick. 


B is for Burro. 
A friendly little creature is the burro. 
He will carry you cheerfully along a road 
or a furrow. 


C is for Cactus. 
Cactus grows well in a hot desert land. 
Asa food for cattle it is simply grand. 


D is for Dodo. 
We read a story about sleepy one Dodo, 
Who always painted pottery just so so. 


E is for Enchilada. 
The enchildada is a hot Mexican dish 


That is sure to satisfy his every wish. 


F is for Fights. 
The Mexicans love a cock or bull fight, 
And manage to see one almost every 
night. 


G is for Guitars. 
Mexican lovers play on their guitars 
And make love to fair ladies under the 
stars. 


H is for Hacienda. 
A hacienda’ is a farm-house fine, 
Covered with flowers and blossoming 
vine. 


I is for Indian. 
Cortez conquered the Indian Aztecs, 
And made them into the Spanish sub- 
jects. 


J is for Juan. 
Juan is a Mexican name for John, 
A good strong name for any man. 


K is for K. 
We can’t find a word beginning with K, 
So off of this page it will have to stay. 


L is for Letter writer. 
In Mexico a man who is brighter 
Often becomes a letter writer. 


N is for Nieve (ne a va). 
In Mexico nieve means ice cream. 
It is refreshing beyond ones wildest 
dream. 


M is for Mantilla. 
A Mantilla is a veil of lace 
Which prettily frames a lady's face. 


_—_.. 


*In a social studies unit on Mexico; Mrs. 
Edith Armstrong, teacher. 


O is for Oxcart. 
Oxcarts are used in Mexico, 
To carry your goods wherever you go. 


P is for Pulka. 
Pulka, a Mexican drink made from 
maguey, 
Makes you feel very happy and gay. 


Q is for Queretara (Karataro). 
Maximilian was defeated at Queretara 
And the Mexican republic began to 

grow. 


R is for Rebosa. 
A rebosa is a scarf, often of red, 
Worn around a Mexican woman’s head. 


S is for Serape. 
A Serape is a shawl, 
Worn by men, one and all. 


T is for Tortilla. 
A tortilla is flat Mexican bread. 
On the table for every meal it is spread. 


U is for Uniforms. 
A white uniform is worn by a mozo, 
A servant who on all your errands will 


go. 


V is for Vaca. 
Vaca means cow. 
They are common in Mexico now. 


W is for Water jars. 
In dry arid sections they use a water jar 
To carry fresh water near and far. 


X is for Xochimilico. 
In Xochimilico they raise sisal for twine 
Which we use to wrap our packages fine. 


Y is for Yucatan. 
Yucatan is not far from Havana. 
It is noted for coconuts and banana. 


Z is for Zapato. 
Zapato is a Mexican word for shoes. 
Oxfords, pumps, slippers are words you 
may choose. 


A Book of Ships 


Review by Roy W. Cloud’ 


 —— University Press has 
issued a most ‘interesting book entitled 
Ships of the Redwood Coast. 


It is a companion to four other pub- 
lications of Stanford University Press 
which feature interesting material 
concerning California’s historical 
background. The other books are 
Paddle-Wheel Days in California, 


Via Western Express and Stagecoach, 
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Cable-Car Days in San Francisco, and 
Bonanza Railroads. 


This fifth volume is by Lieutenant Com- 


mander Jerry MacMullen, USNR, and 
Chief Warrant Officer Jack McNairn, 
USNR. In a most interesting manner it 


describes the sailing and the general activi- 
ties of the schooners, steam schooners, and 
steamships that have plied their trade along 
the California coast, carrying the lumber 
from the forests of Humboldt and Mendo- 
cino Counties to the areas around San Fran- 
cisco Bay and to other ports of California. 


Approximately 150 pages of reading- 
matter and many interesting illustrations go 


to make Ships of the Redwood Coast a 


most interesting item of Californiana. 
Price $3. 

* * # 

A Letter 


State of California 
Department of Education 
Sacramento 


November 19, 1945 


Mh ay I use your columns to 


express to all of our teachers and 
administrators my deep sense of re- 
sponsibility for the work in the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to which our Governor Earl 
Warren appointed me last November 
6? I took the oath of office and 
assumed those duties November 8. 


The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has under the Education 
Code and other statutes many addi- 
tional assigned duties. 


The Department of Education in 
general, however, is a service organi- 
zation to be made available to all who 
care to use those services. 


It has been my pleasure to serve on 
many of the committees of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association and on 
the State Council of Education so I 
do not hesitate to pledge to each one 
of you and your organization my 
sincere co-operation for the educa- 
tional welfare of the boys and girls 
of California. 


Sincerely yours, 
Roy E. Simpson 


Roy E. Simpson 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Director of Education 
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Taking No Chances 


(General Electric Photo.) 
This worker has stepped from his 
tool bench to the modern mobile 
X-ray trailer, drawn up in front of 
his plant, to have a picture taken 
of his chest. He «knows that the 
piercing X-ray eye can “see” tuber 
culosis in its early stages and that 
periodic X-ray examinations are a 
health protection. Funds to support 
industrial X-ray programs are raised 
from the annual sale of Christmas 
Seals. 


Christmas 1945 


Beatrice Krongold, Muir Junior 


High School, Burbank 


A, it should be... 


The gaily-wrapped gifts, 

The brightly-lit tree, 

The blessings of love 

Resplendent in peace... 

And the hope yet of Brother- 
hood... 

As it should be. 


Agnes Samuelson 


Miss Agnes Samuelson, formerly State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Iowa 
and for the past 614 years Secretary of 


Expenditure for Schools 


How Hard Each State Tries and 
What the Average Classroom Gets 


=_— Outlook, published 
by CIO Department of Research and 
Education, 718 Jackson Place, NW., 
Washington 6, DC, in a recent issue 
discussed Good Schools for All — The 
American Myth, with graphic illustra- 
tions. The bulletin declares: 


lowa State Teachers Association, has 
resigned to become a member of the public 
relations division of National 
Association. 


Education 


Miss Samuelson has been succeeded in Iowa 
by Dr. Harry G. Barnes who assumed, October 
15, the State Secretaryship of the State Teachers 
Association. He has had a wide experience in 
educational work. His last position was that 
of examiner and registrar of Iowa State 
University. 


Economics for Our Times, by Augustus 
H. Smith, chairman, Department of Social 
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Studies, High School of Commerce, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, an illustrated text of 
540 pages, offers a full account of the 
changes in living and working which have 
taken place in recent years, and gives a 
clear, comprehensive picture of modern eco- 
nomic life in all its phases. Written from 
the consumer's point-of-view, it emphasizes 
everyday economics and the practical appli- 
cation of economic principles in everyday 
life; price $1.88. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City 18. 





CHRISTMAS 


W. P. King, Executive Secretary, Kentucky Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky 


a NCE again the embattled nations 
Death- 
dealing monsters no longer hurtle 
destruction from the skies. The 
denizens of the deep are no longer 


have laid down their arms. 


disturbed in their submarine quiet by 
the ghastly roar of man’s machines of 
war. Humanity lifts its bludgeoned 


head and through half-blinded eyes 


surveys the havoc of stupidity. 


And once more this same stunned 
staggering humanity reaches out its 
suppliant hands and pleads to destiny 
to lead it again into paths of peace. 
Councils are held around the world 
and men who hold the destiny of 
mankind still stand on feet of clay. 
Their genius has found a thousand 
skills to contend for mastery, but they 
can never capture the heart of the 
world until their feet have been set on 
the path that leads to the humbleness 
of Bethlehem. 


Perhaps this year when Christmas 


“If there is any single force that will end 
hatred, 


America has always believed that force lies 


wars, abolish poverty and_ race 


in education—in the equal educational 
opportunity for all. Yet a tremendous gap 
faith and the kind of 


educational opportunity American children 


lies between this 


are getting.” 


Through courtesy of Economic Outlook, 
Kermit Eby, director, we reproduce one of 
the graphs showing, as of 1939-40, how 
hard each State tries and what the average 


classroom gets. 


comes, the world will draw a little 
nearer so that it may hear the still 
small voice as it pleads across the 
centuries and offers another chance at 
another Christmas time. 

Christmas is so bright this year. 
The lights have gone on again around 
the world. For so long they have been 
so dim. Christmas seems so far from 
war, and yet white crosses on a thou- 
sand green hills bring it so near. 

Christmas time is ageless but now it 
seems sO young — so many more are 
home. But even though it seems so 
young it is mellow with voices that 
whisper only from the halls of memory. 

Just now it seems so meaningful. 
“Behold I come to bring peace to the 
world” ripples down the centuries in 
fulfillment of its promise. The sounds 
of war are heard no more. The same 
bright sun shines down with equal 
warmth over all. The same pure stars 
keep their ceaseless vigils over the 
silent chambers of the soldier dead. 

The same eternal Christmas spirit 
with impartial tenderness wraps its 
mantle of prophetic promise around 
the shoulders of the wounded world. 

More than ever before, the Star 
of Bethlehem seems real, universal, 
eternal. 


ee speaks out for us 
the words our souls would like to say, 
but before lasting peace shall come 


“Good will to men” must be engraven 
deep in the heart of men everywhere. 






































































VETERANS EDUCATION 


Buel F. Enyeart, Chief, Division of Readjustment Education, State Department 
of Education 


A, in all States of the Union, 
California was asked by the Veterans 
Administration through the Governor 
to establish an office for the approval 


of schools for veterans under Public 
Law 346, 78th Congress. 


The office was established under 
the State Department of Education 
and was named the Division of 
Readjustment Education. The responsi- 
bilities of the Division have developed 
according to need and are now classi- 
fied under five major headings: 


1. Approval of Schools for Veterans 


The Division of Readjustment Education 
has the responsibility of approving all edu- 
cational institutions, public and private, for 
the education of veterans under Public Law 
346. 


Rules and regulations or criteria for 
approval of schools have been adopted by 
the State Board of Education. Schools 
which do not come under the jurisdiction 
of some standard accrediting agency must 
be thoroughly investigated and found to be 
qualified before approval is given. 


2. Advisement and Counseling of 
Veterans 


No informed person questions the need 
for competent advisement personnel and 
counselors of veterans. Many agencies have 
set up counseling services. Early in the 
organization of the Division of Readjust- 
ment Education counseling services were 
recognized as an A-l need. 


Accordingly a conference was held at San 
Luis Obispo at California State Polytechnic, 
resulting in the preparation of a manual for 
advisement of veterans. The manual was 
authorized for publication under the spon- 
sorship of the Governor's Commission on 
Veterans Affairs, and should be in the 
hands of every advisor or counselor of 
veterans. 


A Co-ordinator of Counseling Services has 
been made available to the Division of 
Readjustment Education and every county 
office and secondary school in California 
may have help in setting up its own advisory 
services. 


Every county superintendent of schools 
and every secondary school in California 
have been asked to select the best possible 
person already on their respective staffs to 
serve as co-ordinator or advisor to veterans. 


3. Evaluation of Armed Service 
Training 


One of the most important needs of the 
veteran who wants to return to school is 
that of having his military training evaluated 
in terms of school credits. 


The United States Armed Forces Institute, 
with the co-operation of the American 
Council on Education, has prepared a Guide 
to the Evaluation of Armed Service Train- 
ing and Experience. This manual is rapidly 
becoming a standard guide to such evalua- 
tion throughout the schools and colleges of 
the United States. 


Due to its scope and broad interpretations 
a Specialist in the Evaluation of Credit has 
been made available to the schools of Cali- 
It is his function to advise with 
registrars of. all educational institutions of 
the State in an endeavor to co-ordinate 
policies of evaluation, and to facilitate the 
school upon 


fornia. 


registration of veterans in 
discharge. 


4. Tuition for Veterans Education 
and Contracts 


Due to the free public school system 
which is maintained by California, it ap- 
peared that California public schools would 
not benefit by the generous provisions of 
the G. I. Bill for the payment of tuition for 
veterans education. 


After many conferences, a plan was found 
whereby contractual relations might be 
entered into, making it possible under the 
existing law for the public high schools to 
use $120 as their annual tuition and for 
the junior colleges to use as their tuition 
the so-called “out-of-district” tuition as 
their basic tuition figure. 

“Out of district” tuition is the figure used 
in the contracts between school districts 
which enroll students from other districts 
and is based on the actual average daily 
attendance costs less the $90 apportioned 
by the State. 


The Division of Readjustment Education 
has endeavored to formulate plans and 
administer the contractual procedure between 
the State Department of Education, the 
schools, and the Veterans Administration. 


5. Miscellaneous Services 


Many inquiries concerning veterans edu- 
cation are coming to the various divisions 
of the State Department of Education. The 
Division of Readjustment Education has 
rightly become the office for answering all 
such inquiries. Thousands of letters from 
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veterans from all over the world, and 
hundreds of letters from armed service and 
veterans centers are being referred to and 
answered by the Division staff. 


Six Service Letters outlining the Programs 
and progress of veterans education have 
been prepared and mailed out to the schools 
and agencies. 


Educational literature from periodicals 
dealing with veterans education has been 
carefully studied and some of it briefe 
Much of it is on file in the Division anq 
is available for research and study, 


Approximately 300 private schools offer. 
ing short courses at maximum fees have 
been approved. The Division is in a pos: 
tion to advise with adult schools and junior 
colleges as to the need and popularity of 
short term courses when any are under 
consideration. 


There are four staff members, all 
of whom have been called upon to 
assist in institutes, conferences and 
meetings throughout the State. 


Although the sudden end of hostili- 
ties found the Division in the process 
of getting organized, much has been 
accomplished and much more remains 
to be done. 


Two offices have been established: 
933 Forum Building, Sacramento 14, 
and 1121 South Hill Street, Los An 
geles 15, California. 


* * * 


Sehool Librarians 


California School Library Association, 
Southern Section 


Norma Hage, Monrovia 


Vanya OAKES, famous woman jour 
nalist, who long ago was called a Cassandra 
because she forecast in her dispatches the 
World War's tragic course of events, spoke 
in Los Angeles December 1 at 10:30 a 
The Friday Morning Breakfast Club under 
auspices of School Library Association of 
California, Southern section. Miss Oakes 
recently completed a 50,000-mile trek 
through the Orient and on into Russia. 


Miss Oakes’ talk preceded luncheon, after 
which the meeting continued with a talk, 
Christmas Spirit, Ways to Catch It Through 
Creative Decoration, by Mrs. Mildred Bryant 
Brooks, famous etcher, particularly of trees 
and landscapes. 


A demonstration of techniques in Christ 
mas interior decorating, with emphasis upot 
table decorations and fireplace mantels, wa 
given by Mrs. Brooks. 
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D. you believe that a school 


should change community life? 







“The worst tragedy that can come 
toa community is that nothing has 
happened in that community because 
the school is there.” 








W. P. King, executive secretary of 
Kentucky Education Association, 
put into this statement an eloquence 
of feeling, which grew out of deep 
knowledge and deep concern for 
Rural Education. 









“Nothing has happened” he re- 
peated “because the school is there, 
and,” he added sorrowfully, “the 
people do not expect anything to 
happen because the school is there:” 











What should happen in a com- 
munity because the school is there? 
How should a school work so that 
the right things happen? How can 
teachers learn to teach in such a way 
that things happen for community 
betterment? 









To help supply answers to these 
questions, the Rural Editorial Service 
for State Education Associations has 
been established. This service will 
come to you through your own Sierra 
Educational News. 










The Kellogg Foundation 






It is operating under a grant from 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, and under the sponsorship 
of University of Chicago. It is gov- 
emed by a board of editors named by 
National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teacher Associations. One of 
the chief concerns of this service is to 


help your journal serve rural schools 
better, 
















Teachers Association 
worked with executive secretaries 


——— 


California 








*See also the September, 1945, issue of this 
magazine, 









FOR RURAL SCHOOLS | 


TO HELP THE STATE EDUCATION JOURNALS STIMULATE TEACHERS 
TO MAKE GOOD THINGS HAPPEN IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 
BECAUSE SCHOOLS ARE THERE 


Francis S. Chase, Chicago; Director, Rural Editorial Service for California and 
other State Education Associations* 


through National Association of Sec: 
retaries of State Teacher Associations 
to create the Rural Editorial Service. 


This service was established pri- 
marily to improve the services of 
schools to their communities, particu- 
larly in rural areas, and to improve 
rural-urban relationships. The im- 
provement of schools and teaching 
will be stimulated chiefly through the 
State education journals. 


We want to know how your journal 
can help you to teach better; how it 
can help to raise the level of thinking 
and acting in your community. You 
can lend a helping hand to teachers 
throughout America if you will write 
us your ideas of how a teachers maga- 
zine can be most helpful. 


Suggestions Are Invited 


Suggestions coming from teachers 
all over the country will be sum- 
marized for the benefit of each of the 
editors. We know that teachers are 
reluctant to write their views on mat- 





“SOMETHING 
\S HAPPENING IN SANOY GOLCH” 


ters of this kind, but we want to urge 
it on you, in this case, as a genuine 
service to the profession of teaching. 


Would you be interested in vivid 
descriptions of good school practices 
throughout America? 


Would you profit by a clear 
account of how a rural school has 
promoted better health services or 
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improved agricultural practices in 
its community? 


Would you like to know how 
other schools have developed pro- 
grams that influence civic thinking 
and action? 


Would you like to know how 
some rural schools have overcome 
lack of resources and materials, and 
made the community a laboratory 
for effective learning? 


I. you are interested in these things, 
so are thousands of your fellow teach- 
ers scattered throughout the nation. 
You can help other teachers by letting 
the Rural Editorial Service know of 
good practices in teaching that come 
to your attention. 


Write a Letter 


Just tell in your own way of how 
you, or some other teacher, has solved 
a school or community problem. Or, 
how a school has become a center of 
community enterprise. Or, how com- 
munity problems are being met by a 
school working with other community 
agencies. 


If you don’t feel equal to describing 
what has happened, just drop us a 
card and say: 


“Something is happening in my com- 
munity because the school is there, and I 
think maybe you would like to look into 
it. I am gwing you below the names and 
addresses of some persons who might fur- 
nish further information.” 


The Rural Editorial Service is your 
service. We invite you to tell us how 
it can serve you through Sierra Educa- 
tional News. Address your comments 
and questions to: 


Francis S. Chase 

Director, Rural Editorial Service 

5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


Remember that two things, chiefly, 
are desired: 


1. Your ideas as to how your State edu 
cation journal can be more helpful to you; 


and 


2. Tips on good school practices, espe- 
cially those which lead to communtiy im- 
provement. 



















































































































































































SALARY SCHEDULE 


MARTINEZ SCHOOL BOARDS ADOPT SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


Herbert F. Bergstrom, Teacher, Martinez Junior High School 





fw: article is an attempt to set 
down some of the procedures that 
resulted in the adoption of a salary 
schedule for Martinez. We believe 
this schedule is unusual for a system 
of this size, and should result in at- 
tracting and keeping superior teachers 
in the system, with corresponding im- 
provement in the quality of teaching. 

Our experiences may be of interest 
to other communities and may give 
some assistance to other groups of 
teachers who are genuinely concerned 
with the problem of salary schedules. 

It must of necessity be quite detailed 
in order to adequately present the 
various steps that actually preceded 
actual adoption of the schedule. It 
will be divided into three parts; first, 
the salary schedule and explanatory 
notes;* second, a resume of the steps 
leading to the actual beginning of 
work on the schedule, and third, the 
organization and work of the salary 
committee. 


Resume of Steps 


Martinez is a community of about 10,000 
population, located on Suisun Bay about 30 
miles northeast of San Francisco. 
industrial-agricultural community, county 
seat of Contra Costa County and the center 
of a fairly extensive trading area. 


It is an 


The population is fairly heterogeneous, 
with some old pioneer families with foreign 
antecedents and a liberal sampling of recent 
California arrivals. It has felt the impact 
of war-swollen population, but only in a 
small way compared to some other bay area 
communities. 

The elementary school a.d.a. is about 
1190, housed in 4 buildings and staffed 
with 38 teachers. The high school a.d.a. is 
approximately 850. The 7th and 8th grades 
of the elementary school and the 9th grade 
of high school are housed in a junior high 
school with 22 teachers, and the 10th, 11th 


* This comprises 4 mimeographed sheets, 
single-spaced; far too long for inclusion here. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing the Super- 
intendent of Schools, Martinez. 


In the next column on this 


the Schedule. 


page is shown 


and 12th grades are housed in a senior high 
school with 20 teachers. The elementary 
school board of 3 members and the high 
school board of 5 members meet as an inter- 
locking board, and usually the elementary 
board members are also members of the 
high school board, so for purposes of policy 
making these boards really act as one. 


Enough has been published regarding 
teacher shortages, over-crowded classrooms, 
emergency credentials, etc., to make further 
reference to these problems superfluous. 

Sufficient to say that the boards recog- 
nized that teacher shortages were likely to 
continue for some time and that one of the 
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reasons for this is the lower salary Paid tp 
the teacher than that paid in industry e 
business. 


The elementary and junior high schoo 
salaries have been slightly above the average 
for schools of this size and senior high 
school salaries have been just about average 
for schools of this size for some tine 
During 1944-45, elementary salaries ranged 
from $1800 to $2750, with $2275 as th 
median. Junior and senior high school 
salaries ranged from $1800 to $2950, wit, 
$2375 as the median. 


Also, the lack of a definite salary sched. 
ule has had its effect in causing Many of 
the good teachers to leave to take positions 
in the larger communities as vacancies occu; 
there. 


In 1942 the president of the local teachers 
association appointed a committee to study 
the need for adjustment of salaries and we 
submitted a rather comprehensive study with 





Martinez Single 


Salary Schedule 


Class 1 


Fewer than 124 semes- 
ter hours of approved 


Class 2 
A minimum of 124 
semester hours of ap- 








college or university proved college or uni- 
work, versity work. 

1 1920 1 2040 6 units 

2 1980 6 units 2 2130 under- 

8 2040 under- 3 2220 graduate or 
4 2100 graduate 4 2310 4 graduate 
5 2160 5 2400 units 

6 2220 6 2490 

7 2280 6 units 7 2580 6 under. 

8 2340 under- 8 2640 graduate 

9 2400 graduate 9 2700 or 4 grad- 
10 2460 10 2760 uate units 
11 2520 11 2820 

12 2580 6 units 12 2880 6 under- 

3 2640 under- 13 2940 graduate 

14 2700 graduate 14 3000 or 4 grad- 
15 2760 15 3060 uate units 
16 2820 16 3120 

17 2880 17 3180 

18 2940 18 3240 


Eligible to transfer to 
step 14 Class JI only 
when 124 units of un- 
dergraduate work have 
been completed, and in 
addition, 6 units of 
undergraduate work or 
4 units of graduate 
work as required in 
bracket 1 of Class II. 





Eligible to transfer to 
step 16 of Class III 
when 30 units of under- 
graduate work or 24 
units of graduate work 
have been presented 
and when unit require- 
ments of bracket 1 of 
Class III have been 
met. 


Class 3 

In addition to the re- 
quirements for Class II, 
a minimum of 30 semes- 
ter hours of approved 
undergraduate college 
or university work, or 
24 hours of approved 
graduate work. Teach- 
ers with special second- 
ary credentials for 
which trade or indus- 
trial or other experience 
is evaluated must have 
not less than 5 years 
of experience beyond 
the recognized appren- 
ticeship or training 
period. 


112 6 “units 

220 under- 
graduate or 
4 graduate 
units 
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2652 

2760 6 under- 
2820 graduate 
2880 or 4 grad- 
2940 uate units 


an 


oo @ 


11 3000 

12 3060 6 under- 
13 3120 graduate 
14 3180 or 4 grad- 
15 3240 uate units 
16 3300 

17 3360 

18 3420 


Eligible to transfer to 
step 17 of Class IV 
when 30 units of under- 
graduate work or 24 
units of graduate work 
have been presented 
and when unit require- 
ments of bracket 1 of 
Class IV have been met. 


Class 4 

In addition to the re 
quirements of the above 
classes, the teacher 
must present a mini- 
mum of 30 semester 
hours of approved w.- 
dergraduate work, or 
24 semester hours of 
approved graduate 
work, A teacher under 
the Smith-Hughes or 
George-Deen Acts must 
have not less than a 
Class B _— supervisor's 
credential. 


1 2160 6 units 
2 2280 under- 
3 2400 graduate or 
4 2520 4 graduate 
5 2640 units 
6 2760 
7 2880 6 under. 
8 2940 graduate 
9 3000 or 4 grad- 
0 3060 uate units 


11 3120 

12 3180 6 under- 
13 3240 graduate 
14 3300 or 4 grad- 
15 3360 uate units 
16 3420 
17 3480 
18 3540 
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request that certain upward adjustments 
a 


be made. 

Our study was accepted very graciously 
with a promise that it would be considered 
and such adjustments as were possible would 
be made. In some ways these adjustments 
were disappointing to many of the teachers. 

In 1943 we requested the district superin- 
tendent to present to the school boards the 
suggestion that a joint committee be formed 
to study the need for further salary revi- 
ons. This committee, as finally organized, 
consisted of one board member, the district 
superintendent, one principal and one 
teacher from each of the three faculties with 
the president of the teacher association as an 
ex-officio member. 


We found that this group could work 
together very harmoniously, could get an 
overall picture of the various problems 
entailed in making substantial adjustments, 
and could formulate recommendations that 
the various groups (teachers, administrators 
and school-boards) were substantially agreed 
on, before they came before the boards for 
action. The results were so satisfactory that 
a similar committee was formed in 1944. 


Hence, a precedent for a joint attack on 
such problems had been established and last 
fall the boards instructed the superintendent 
to form a committee to study salaries and 
salary schedules, with the intention that a 
definite recommendation should be made to 
the boards prior to the time for election of 
teachers for the year 1945-46. 


Work of the Committee 


At the first meeting, called for January 
9, 1945, a resume of the desirability of a 
regular salary schedule for the Martinez 
schools was presented by the superintendent, 
Forrest V. Routt. It was agreed that some 
of the questions that would have to be 
discussed and acted upon were: 


1. Purposes of a salary schedule: 

a. To improve the teaching in the schools. 

b. To secure adequately trained teachers. 

ec. To retain competent teachers. 

d. To encourage professional growth and ad- 
vancement. 

2, Types of salary schedules: 

a. Single salary schedule, (Based on train- 
ing, experience, and other qualifications irre- 
spective of the grade or school in which teach- 
ing is done.) 

b. Unit schedules. (Separate schedules for 
each unit within the system — elementary, junior 
high, senior high schools.) 

3. Bases for initial salaries: 


a. Training and evidence of training. (De- 
grees held or courses taken.) 
b. Recognition of teaching experience. (Should 


teaching experience outside the system be recog- 


nized and if so what recognition should be 
given ?) 
¢«. Recognition of non-teaching experience. 


(If so, what types of experience shou!d be rec- 
ognized and what allowances should be made?) 
d. Recognition of teaching in other fields than 
that for which employed in the system, 

e. Recognition of travel. (Where and what 
types? Foreign, recreational 
travel, etc.) 


summer _ trips, 








f. Recognition of war service. 

4. Should there be hurdles to meet in order 
to qualify for continued increments? 

a. If study, how many units and how often? 

b. Nature of work to be undertaken in ful- 
fillment of hurdle requirements. 

ce. Should courses be approved and by whom? 
Number of steps within a salary schedule: 
Smaller increments for a longer period. 
Larger increments for a shorter period, 
The matter of increments themselves: 
Equal increments. 

b. Unequal increments. If so, should the 
larger increments come toward the beginning 
or when approaching maximum salaries? 

ce. Minimum and maximum salaries. 

7. Transition from old _ salaries to new 
schedule. 

8. Drafting of tentative schedules and rules 
and regulations for interpreting the schedules. 


pores 


The functions of the individual members 
of the committee should be to obtain and 
submit opinions and suggestions from the 
teachers on the several faculties, from the 
principals of the three schools and from the 
individual trustees. 


We agreed that these opinions and sug- 
gestions must be just that for the time 
being, to forestall statements or taking a 
stand by any individual or minority group 
that would make friendly discussion of the 
problems that we knew would arise, difficult 
if not impossible. 


The teachers on the committee reported 
the action of the group to their faculties 
regularly and led discussions in which the 
teachers were asked to be as 
realistic as possible. 


The results of these discussions were 
reported back to the committee and com- 
promises were worked out there. The same 
was done by the other representatives and 
their groups. 


frank and 


Source Materials 


Among the documents that were received 
and studied were: 


1. NEA Research Bulletins Vol. 14, 
and 2. 

2. NEA Journal and Sierra Educational News 
files. 


nos. 1 


3. Salary schedules from a number of cities 
up to 25,000 population. 
4. Salary schedules from several large cities. 


5. Report of the CTA Bay Section salary 
committee. 
6. Contra Costa County Schools’ Bulletin, 


Data on Teachers Salaries for 1944-45. 

7. Minimum and maximum salaries sand tax 
rates of the various districts in Contra Costa 
County were obtained from the County Superin- 


tendent’s office. 


It is, of course, impossible to report the 
in full. We held 
meetings lasting about two hours, and a 
that 
Discussion of 


discussions 15 regular 


number of sub-committee meetings 


lasted into the small hours. 
the problems previously outlined resulted in 
early agreement on the following points: 

1. Single salary schedule was preferable. 

2. “Classes” based on preparation and ex- 
perience were necessary. but the differential in 


salary between classes should not be so large 
that teachers would become “degree conscious” 
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to the extent that they would forget their main 
job, — being as good a teacher as possible. 

3. That “hurdles” are neither undemocratic 
nor dictatorial, and are desirable from all view- 
points except possibly that of the teacher who 
is mainly interested in the salary warrant. 


4. That college and university work beyond 
the basic preparation should be evaluated on the 
basis of units earned rather than degrees 
attained. 


5, That while it is desirable to make allow- 
ances for teaching experience outside this sys- 
tem, it is not practical to allow full credit. 


6. That college and university work taken in 
fulfillment of hurdle requirements or to progress 
from one class to the next higher should be 
approved by the superintendent or his _ repre- 
sentative. 


7. That a committee to hear complaints re- 
garding real or fancied injustices in placement 
on the schedule is necessary and the facts and 


recommendations should be reported to the 
superintendent, in writing, as promptly as 
possible. 


8. That it would be impossible to place every- 
one on the new schedule at once. After lengthy 
discussion and much figuring, it was agreed 
that within five years every teacher should 
have attained the place on the schedule to which 
entitled by training and experience. 


9. That ‘a schedule should be prepared which 
the districts could afford. 


Minor Compromises 


The most difficult things we had to 
compromise were in themselves rather minor. 
For .instance, many teachers insisted that 
travel should be recognized as fulfillment of 
hurdle requirements. Board members were 
just as insistent that it should not. Some 
teachers felt that degrees were more valid 
criteria for placement in a higher classifica- 
tion than units of work, others were just as 
insistent that degrees of themselves meant 
little. Some teachers felt that hurdles were 
archaic, others were just as insistent that 


hurdles should be included. 


Probably the most difficult task which the 
committee had to meet was the method of 
transition from the old salaries to the new 
schedule so that the older teachers would 
not be too severely discriminated against in 
comparison with teachers now entering the 
system. 


A very satisfying and perhaps unusual 
feature of our discussions was that much 
more time was spent in discussing such 
things as professional growth, hurdles, im- 
provement of teaching, etc., than in actual 
discussion of dollars and cents. 


Also unique, I believe, is the fact that 
the teachers themselves, by an impressive 
majority, approved such features as hurdles, 
and regression and dismissal clauses applying 
to teachers who refuse or neglect to at least 
go through the 
improvement. 


motions of professional 


Remember that this is not a large city, 
nor is this a particularly wealthy district. 
We believe that we shall be able to attract 
and keep teachers in 
Martinez. 


capable, efficient 
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COMMUNITY READJUSTMENT 


Calvin C. Cope, Principal, Pacific Grove Adult School, Monterey County 


Tix transition of the service man 
from military service to civilian life,” 
says psychologist Carl R. Rogers, 
recently of Ohio State University, “is 
a process which will challenge the 
resources of our social structure, and 
especially the resources of our profes- 
sional services.” 

Add to this extensive civilian migra- 
tions with the resulting misunder- 
standing and hostility of the stay-at- 
homes, the maladjustments in the 
commodity market bringing forth 
rationing regulations which 
popular criticism and circumvention, 
the heightening of social tensions 
because of race prejudice and prefer- 


evoke 


ential treatment in employment — all 
brought to a focus in a contracting 
economy during reconversion and 
beyond —, and you get some idea of 
the magnitude of the problems ahead. 
These things with their train of 
consequences need to be counted in 
the costs of the war just as much 
as the war casualties and mounting 
expenditures. 

In these readjustments our edu- 
cators, clergymen, and other morale- 
builders must do their part. Just as 
the OPA has been responsible for 
justice in commodity distribution, so 
we will be held largely responsible for 
the peaceful working out of these 
difficulties. We must all strive to be 
as helpful as our public will permit us 
to be. Let us not “pass the buck.” 
We must help the public in civic 
unity find workable solutions, rather 
than sidestep the problems and choose 
some minority to be our goat. We 
are all in this thing together, and 
together we must find the way out of 
our dilemmas. 


Columbus and Bridgeport 


One such effort to satisfy a com- 
munity need by the drawing together 
of organizations and the pooling of 
community resources is found in the 
Franklin County Committee on Re- 
turning Service Men at Columbus, 


Ohio. Another is the more publicized 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, plan, where 
information and referral is available 
to all comers: men and women out of 
the armed forces, men and women 
who have served in war industry, and 
any others needing guidance and 
counseling. 

But the Columbus program is unique 
for the broad base on which it has 
been founded and the fine co-opera- 
tion among civic and religious groups, 
social welfare agencies, veterans’, 
labor, and business organizations, 
U. S. military services, and federal, 
state and local government offices 
and institutions. The program meets 
all the standards set forth in the 
pamphlet, Community Services for 
Veterans, published by the National 
Council of Social Work. The Colum- 
bus Veterans Information Center was 
already set up by that time. 


Central Bureau 


Discussions looking forward toward 
co-ordinating and integrating veterans 
services began in December, 1943, in 
the office of the Council of Social 
Agencies, the organization which 
conducts the Columbus War and 
Community Chest Drives. These led 
to the formation of the Franklin 
County Committee on Returning 
Service Men which was composed of 
representatives of 55 organizations 
providing services to veterans. Under 
the leadership of the Executive Com- 
mittee, plans were compleved for the 
Veterans Information Center, and 
financial support came from the 
Community War Chest for its estab- 
lishment and operation, thus assuring 
the veteran that the whole strength of 
the community is back of him. The 
primary purpose of the Center is to 
provide one central place where serv- 
ice men and veterans or any member 
of their families can go to talk over 
their problems and to obtain answers 
to their questions. It also informs 
them of the many services available 
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in the community, and refers them tg 
the right agency for the Services, | 
turther provides information pestis 
ing to veterans for the agencies and 
groups rendering the services, 

The County Committee has established 
sub-committees for special Problem 
including benetits and claims, education 
vocational counseling, personal problen, 
and family adjustment, medical care, legal 


aid, credit counseling, and insurance coun 
seling. 


areas, 


Out of the experience at the 

Veterans Information Center and the think. 

ing of the Committee on Benefits and 

Claims grew a realization of the need fo; 

the speedy and efficient Processing of 

claims. To do this job, the Veterans Claims 

Center- was established at Memorial Hall 

about two blocks from the Information 

Center which is located at the USO. Office 
space was furnished and redecorating was 
done by the County Commissioners or 
Supervisors. The Soldiers Relief Commis 
sion and three Veterans organizations, The 
American Legion, The Disabled American 
Veterans, and The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars are working unitedly to provide this 
service. Operating funds for the Informa. 
tion Center and for the labor costs at the 
Claims Center comes from the Community 
War Chest. The Red Cross and the Vet. 
erans Administration, which are located 
near the Information Center, also receive 
many of the referrals in the area of Claims, 
This leaves the executive-secretary in the 
Information Center free to counsel with the 
veterans and refer them to proper sources 
for more specialized information such as 
the Veterans Medical Consultation Service, 
which holds medical and mental health 
clinics at the Red Cross, the legal aid group 
set up by the Columbus Bar Association, 
and a committee of the Life Underwriters 
Association for insurance counseling, as well 
as various offices of institutions which serve 
veterans. It is not expected that all persons 
will go through the Veterans Information 
Center for referral. For that reason, the 
executive-secretary has prepared for use of 
counselors in all member organizations a 
directory of Community Services for Vet 
erans, Service Men and Women, and Their 
Dependents. Also each subcommittee has 
compiled a more detailed guide for counsel: 
ing in their special fields. 


A Guidebook 


The Education and Training Guide 
explains how credit can be secured for 
specialized training obtained in the Armed 
Forces, and indicates the avenues open to 
further training, both academic and non 
It lists Ohio colleges and univer’ 
sities, and schools of special and vocational 
education. Under separate headings it gives 
major courses and subject titles and shows 


academic. 
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ig what institutions they can be studied. 

Since the opening of the Veterans Infor- 
mation Center, inquiries increased from 77 
9 November to 358 in June. During the 
first six months of the Center's operations, 
over 1,000 requests for information were 
received. TO meet these requests, over 1,100 
referrals. were made to some 60 community 
agencies and organizations. In the month 
of June alone, the Center referred 409 
inquirers to 72 agencies. Questions con’ 
cerning housing and employment are the 
most frequently asked. 

All this requires 
thorough-going knowledge of community 


work not only a 
resources, but an understanding of veteran 
problems, a warm human interest in the 
veterans and skill in 
recognized counseling techniques. It further 
presupposes 
cooperation among the agencies. There is 
frank recognition on the part of the Colum- 


themselves, using 


a fine spirit of community 


bus leaders that the organization is meeting 
the need in only one area of the commu- 
nity’s total problem. But in so doing it is 
developing a 
adapted at other places for satisfying other 


technique which may be 


social needs. 


Ti importance of helping the veteran 
to adjust to civilian life is greater than his 
numerical strength would indicate. Men 
and women in the Armed Forces are about 
one to each ten of the whole population, 
and they are about a third or a fourth of 
the total persons uprooted by the war. But 
they represent the backbone of the Nation. 
They have dependents and relatives several 
times their own number 
influenced by the veterans sense of well- 
being. Then, too, the nation as a whole 


who will be 


feels a deep sense of obligation. 

There are, however, other segments of 
the population with similarly vital needs, 
with aspirations, 
feeling retarded, 
membership includes veterans and people 


and 
and 


ambitions groups 


submerged whose 


from other classes or special interest groups 
When 


the pressure of their demands gains public 


who seek equality of opportunity 


attention, the time has come to work out a 
broadly-based program, adapted from the 
experience of community councils co-ordi- 
nating veterans service, such as are found 
in Columbus and Bridgeport. 


Community Living and the Elementary 
School is 24th yearbook, NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals, 360 pages, 
illustrated; price $2. Sara L. Young, Parker 
School, Oakland, is first vice-president of 
the department. Several leading California 
Principals have contributed to this important 
monograph which should be required read- 
ing among the elementary school people of 
América. 


A PROFESSIONAL QUIZ 


Lillian Gray, Associate Professor of Education, San Jose State College 


An Englishman has written a very 
kindly book about us Americans. His 
name is D. W. Brogan, and the book 
he has written is The American 
Character.* 

Of particular interest to teachers is 
Mr. Brogan’s tribute to the effective- 
ness of the school. He 
describes (beginning on page 135) 
how efficiently teachers have faced 
the tremendous task of teaching a 
common language to the offspring of 
the many, many national groups which 
make up our country. 

He 


teacher 


American 


the 
persistently protecting 
the language against the radio, comics, 
and the moving picture. 

this service 
American teacher, he says, is as much 


also praises American 


for 


In performing the 
a maker of the American language as 
other more highly-publicized forces. 
two streams of 
language — one furnished by teachers 
and one by the agents named above 
—run parallel has promoted a rather 
amusing juxtaposition of speech. For 
example, one of Mr. Peter Arno’s 
cartoons shows an indignant citizen 
telling another: “I consider your con- 
duct unethical and lousy.” 


The way our 


Professional Ethics Quiz 


Thanks to the high character and 
exalted ideals of American teachers, it 
is very seldom that the need arises to 
point an accusing finger at any of 
them and declare that their conduct 
is “unethical” much less “lousy”! 
However, it is profitable for ewen the 
most superior professionals to conduct 
ethics quizzes occasionally at city, 
county, or State meetings. The fol- 
lowing “posers” selected from the new 
NEA Discussion Pamphlet on Eethics 
will afford stimulating fuel for such 
programs. 


1. A teacher used Mary's poorly-written 
theme, but one which represented her best 
work, as an example of what not to do in 


* Published by Alfred Knopf, 1944. 


a composition. 
unethical? 


Is such conduct ethical or 


2. A teacher spent the entire lunch hour 
deploring the low 1Q’s of her pupils. Is 
this ethical or unethical? 

3. A teacher was invited to serve on the 
community's welfare board, and though not 


ill nor too busy, refused. Ethical or 
unethical? 


4. A teacher always paid his dues in 
the school’s PTA but stayed away from all 
the meetings. Ethical or unethical? 


5. A teacher gossiped about another 
teacher whose pupils she received, reporting 
to others in the building that this teacher 
did very inferior teaching. Ethical or un- 
ethical and “‘lousy”?? 


6. A teacher complimented the work 
done in another school to parents. Ethical 
or unethical? 

7. A teacher admitted humorously that 
she didn’t even know we had a profes- 
sional code but hurried to secure one and 
study it as soon as she learned of it. 
Ethical or unethical? 

The above questions and others 
guaranteed to start lively and stimu- 
lating discussions in any group of 
teachers can be found in the NEA 
Discussion Pamphlet on Ethics. Do 
send for it and for the NEA Code. 
Or brush up on your State, city, or 
county Code. Such study pays 
dividends in clarifying issues and 
strengthening the profession. 


Radio and the School, edited by Woelfel 
and Tyler, one of the World Book Com- 
pany’s Radio in Education Series, was pre- 
pared by the staff of the Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts project. This important 
volume of 370 pages is illustrated and offers 
many valuable suggestions; price $2.12. 

The book indicates that schools generally 
are not making full use of the possibilities 
of radio. Research studies carried out at 
Ohio State University and the University 
of Wisconsin indicate the value to be ob- 
tained from classroom use of radio. A dis- 
cussion of network and specific area broad- 
casts reveals what is available for use in the 
schools. How teachers use school broadcasts 
and the place of radio in the curriculum add 
to the value of the discussion. 

Clyde S. Jones, Pacific coast representa- 
tive for World Book Company, is located 
at 116 New Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5. 
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AT LEMOORE HIGH SCHOOL 


Dr. Orral S. Luke, Director of Curriculum, Testing, and Mathematics Teacher, 
Lemoore Union High School, Kings County 


Recording and Playback Equipment 
Is an Effective Teaching Aid 


L EMOORE High School has found 
numerous uses for its recording and 


playback equipment in the music 


department, speech-correction class, 


oral English work, dramatics groups, 
and many other classes. 


This recording equipment has proved 
valuable in perfecting technique, 
studying performance, improvement 
of diction, enunciation, and delivery. 
The application in these fields has 
included many phases of instruction, 
providing valuable records of pupil 
performance, progress and develop- 
ment. 


The recorder is one of several electrical 
devices which can be used to show pupils 
the nature and extent of errors and thereby 
help them in developing competence in 
musical skills and 


performance, speech 


dramatics. 


The recorder is effectively being used, in 
our school, to make the pupils conscious of 
the degree of error in their performances. 
Take music for example; it is possible to 
play back the pupil’s recording immediately 
after a selection has been recorded and thus 
provides a concrete means for indicating if 
sufficient competency in performance has 
been achieved or whether there is need for 
further drill. 


It is an ideal teaching device in music 
because the child becomes his own critic 
and can hear the gradual development in 
musical performance. 
proposed selection or an entire program 
that is to be given by the glee club or 
orchestra, can be heard by the performers 
themselves, checked against 
more careful analyses and final evaluations 
made, before the program is presented for 
the public. This is especially valuable if 
the group is to broadcast over the radio. 


By this device a 


impressions 





* Now Instructor at Bakersfield Junior College. 
College. 

Lolita Groff, teacher of English and speech, 
and Ralph Dawdy, teacher of glee and orchestra. 
have used the recordings in their departments. 

The mid-morning lunch was administered by 
the student council and supervised by a com- 
mittee of three: Superintendent J. F. Graham; 
home economics instructor Niola Chapman; and 
curriculum director Orral S. Luke. 


Recordings are not limited to musical 
groups. We have made recordings of a 
wide variety of materials: Plays, famous 
speeches, dialect recordings, etc. Our 
pupils have used recordings very effectively, 
for sound effects in their own dramatic 
performances, such as senior and junior 
plays. 
natural experience for students, if record- 


It would therefore be a normal and 


. ‘ 
ings became a part of classroom source 
material. 


Some of our English teachers have used 
recordings in improving diction, enuncia- 
tion and delivery. Pupils are asked to 
select a short passage of prose they would 
like to read and a recording is made soon 
Then the 


recordings are played in the regular class- 


after school opens in the fall. 


room and each member of the class is asked 
to rate each record as it is played on a 
basis of the following general topics: 


1. Voice 

a. Pitch 

b. Time 

c. Force 

d. Quality 
Breathing 
Enunciation 
Pronunciation 


oO & WwW Pr 


Expression 


A rather extensive check-list is used, 
covering the above topics in detail. By 
repeated playings and careful checking of 
impressions constructive evaluations of 
speech skills and performances are made. 
Skillfully used, this is a 


motivating force and gives the pupil a much 


very valuable 


clearer idea of just what he is trying to 
correct. 


Special Values 


As teaching material, recordings have 
special value because of the dramatizing 
and personalizing of the content, methods 
and information, found in the classroom. 
Recordings used in combination with old 
and new methods of learning can facilitate 
the process by which individuals can more 
quickly and surely acquire an understand- 
ing, appreciation, and facility in doing the 
things required in the average classroom. 

There is no one way to use recordings. 
Their use will depend on the size, age, 
understanding, purposes, and available time 
of the class. 

Our experience has taught us that the 
following rules should be observed: 


t. The turntable should be absolutely level. 


2. The cutting needles (for best results) 
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should be of high quality. Our result ha 
been best when we used sapphire ada 
needles. 


8. The disc should be thoroughly cleaned « 
fore recording. 


4. The turntable should be running before 
the cutting needle is lowered. 


5. The thread cut should be straight and 
skinny and about the thickness of human hair, 
If the thread is curly it means either that the 
needle is dull or defective or that the cutting 
head is set at an improper angle, 


6. Dust, finger prints and scratches will 
cause surface noise. Therefore care should be 
used in handling the discs after cutting, 

7. The recording equipment is delicate ma. 
terial and will not stand rough handling, 


The Mid-Morning Lunch Does Help 


12, 1945, Lemoore 
Union High School started its mid 
morning lunch period. There were 
several good reasons presented by 
members of the faculty and students 
why a nutritional period in the 
morning would be beneficial. To 
understand these reasons fully one 
would need to know a little about 
conditions at our school. 


We have about 350 pupils enrolled in 
our High School and approximately 60% 
of them come to school by bus. Some of 
our pupils live as far as 30 miles from 
school. This last year school opened at 
8:45 am. Thus in order for the pupils 
who lived 30 miles away to catch the bus 
to come to school, they had to leave home 
about 6:45 in the morning. This would 
mean that these pupils had to have break- 
fast at about 6:00 a.m. 


Also, there are many dairies in our high 
school district and many of our boys and 
girls are up at 5 o'clock milking cows. 
They, too, have an early breakfast. 


Our lunch period began at 12:25 p.m 
and so you can see that the time between 
breakfast and lunch was rather long for 
some, if not for all our pupils. And s0 
with these conditions in mind the following 
reasons were suggested as necessitating a 
mid-morning lunch period. 


1. Many pupils have early breakfasts because 
they have work to do before school time. 


2. Pupils who are riding long distances on 
school buses requiring early breakfasts. 


3. Long morning period — (8:45 to 12:25). 


4. There are pupils who need an extra lunch 
period. 


5. Because of the long morning, pupils and 
faculty needed a period of relaxation, 


And so members of the faculty Health 
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Committee were asked to work out a plan 
for a mid-morning lunch period. 

It was decided to work through the 
gudent council. The Committee felt that 
without the students cooperation a program 
this kind could not be a success. And 
t was believed that student council 


of 
also, 
members, would reach more students than 
any other organization in school. 

The student council very enthusiastically 
took hold of the project and assumed 
responsibility for the administration and 
grving of the mid-morning lunch. The 
school cafeteria the 
lunch and paid student help was obtained 
to do the extra work in cleaning up and 
washing the dishes, etc. 

The scheduling problem was met by 

’ shortening each of the four morning class 
period by 5 minutes, this allowed a lunch 
period from 10:31 to 10:47. 


personnel prepared 


The Plan and Personnel 


The organization as worked out by the 
student council and health committee, pro- 
vided for the following: 


1. Four members of the student council were 
appointed to be directly responsible for the 
mid-morning lunch. 


9, The responsibility for serving and clear- 
ing in the cafeteria was handled as follows: 


a. The members of the student council as- 
sumed the responsibility for serving and clear- 
ing the first week. 


b. Pupils from the senior, junior, sophomore 
and freshman classes respectively were desig- 
nated, by the student council committee, to take 
their turn serving and clearing the dining 
room. 


ce. The crew selected would serve one week 

and would return the following Monday to 
inform and help the new crew with their 
duties. 


d. Each pupil who helped with the serving 
or clearing was allowed a lunch not to exceed 
10 cents for his services. 


In order for the lunch period to function 
successfully and efficiently, the following 


people were needed: 
1, Three cashiers plus a person to make 
change for the customers. 


2. One or two persons to place trays on the 


end of tables in the dining room. They also 
were responsible for seeing to it that milk 
bottle cases and garbage cans were placed in 
the dining room or other places where lunch 
was eaten, We used the lawn whenever the 
weather would permit. 


38. One or two persons to be responsible for 
placing bottles of milk within reaching dis- 
tance of customers and to pour out any other 
beverages being served that day. Straws and 
glasses were placed on the serving counter 
within reach of customers. 


4. One or two persons to bring milk bottle 
tases from cold storage room, 


No candy, ice cream, or carbonated 
drinks were served during this mid-morning 


lunch period. The following nutritionally 
helpful food was served most often: 


Milk 


Oranges 


Graham crackers 
. Hot or cold chocolate 
Apples Orange juice 


Small sandwich . Fresh vegetable strips. 


All 


serving. 


the above food was 5 cents 


per 


This mid-morning lunch period operated 
from March 12 to June 1. The first day 
the total cash receipts was $18.70 and 
went down as low as $14.05 during the 
month of March. The average for the 
month was $16.57 per day. The average 
amount collected per day in April was 
$14.24 and in May it was $14.34. The 
average for the three months in which the 
lunch period functioned was $15.05. 


The results of the mid-morning lunch 
period in the opinion of the health commit- 
tee and other members of the faculty, were 
very gratifying. Both faculty and pupils 
seem more alert, responsive and cooperative 
At least this 
was reported to be the case by many of the 
teachers. 


following the lunch period. 


Gratifying Results 


A program of this sort affords a wonder- 
ful opportunity to develop responsibility 
and self-direction with pupils. There were 
many words of praise expressed by the 
principal and members of the faculty for 
the efficient and orderly way in which this 
lunch period functioned under the direction 
of the student council and with the coopera- 
tion of the entire studeit body. The stu- 
dents assumed their responsibilities, both 
for the operation of the lunch period and 
their conduct during the lunch period, in 
a manner that would make any high school 
faculty proud of them. The teachers and 
principal assumed no responsibility to serve 
as policemen and none was required. As 
it worked out, it was a splendid experiment 
in civic development and self-direction. 


Both students and faculty felt that the 
mid-morning lunch period was 
worth while project. 


a very 


Dr. R. D. Case, superintendent, Salinas 
city school district, has prepared an unusu- 
ally fine annual report of the Salinas union 
high school district and Salinas city school 
district. 


It contains a wealth of informational 
material concerning the sources of income 
and the expenditures of his district. The 
charts and graphs ‘which have been prepared 
showing the different receipts and the 
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different uses of school funds are so well 


prepared that they tell a very important 
story. 


Also, the comparative expenditures per 
a.d.a. of the Salinas city district and other 
school districts of California of correspond- 
ing size are of considerable interest. 


Dr. Case is to be congratulated upon the 
completeness of this report. 


* * * 


Teaehers Salaries 
Roy W. Cloud 


Nationat Education Association has 
just sent to the members of the Association 
a statistical report covering average annual 
salaries of certificated employees of the 
schools of the United States, showing the 
averages of all such employees from 1920 
to 1943. The material was obtained from 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

This shows that in 1920 the 
average salary of all certificated employees 
including teachers, supervisors, and princi- 
pals of the United States was $871. During 
that year the average salary in California 
was $1272. 

Twelve years later, in 1932, the average 
salary paid to the teachers of California was 
$2189, while the average paid in the nation 
was $1417. 

In 1942-43, the last year for which 
records could be obtained, the average in 
the United States was $1599 while the 
average paid in California was $2373. 


While California is one of the best 
of the States of the Union so far as 
salary conditions are concerned, it is 
noted that the average teachers salary 
paid in New York State during 1942-43 
was $2697. While it is not safe to 
make comparisons, we believe that the 
certificated employees of California 
should not lag behind any school- 
people in the nation as to salaries, 


report 


It is our earnest hope that when figures 
are compiled for the 1945-47 biennium, 
California will at least equal New York 
State and perhaps lead that State in the 
payment of salaries. 


The average salary of the certificated 
employees in the schools of California should 
not be less than $3600. 


There should not be a teacher in the 
schools of California who has had at least 
five years experience who should receive a 
salary of less than $3000. 


The salary of every California teacher 
should be paid in 12 equal monthly 
payments. 












































































LANGUAGE 





PROGRAM 


LANGUAGE PROGRAM FOR ALL GRADES, GIVING NECESSARY TYPES 
OF EXPERIENCES 


Eley McGovern, Bakersfield; Director of Language Arts, Kern County Schools 


cast tai as most of us have 
been accustomed to use the term in 
Kern County, includes those written 
and oral activities of the children 
during a definite period known as the 
Language or English Period. During 
this time, we concentrated our efforts 
on improving the work done by the 
boys and girls in these specific kinds 
of activities. Many teachers have 
taught Language as they have seen 
the need during any of the work of 
the day. This is as it should be since 
the communication of thought is the 
essential function of Language and 
naturally the use of Language goes 
on all day. There is much to be said 
in favor of such incidental teaching. 
Some schools use this method entirely. 
When the child needs to express an 
idea and is helped, learning is most 
apt to be thorough and permanent. 

Most of us will wish to have a part 
of the day devoted to Language. At 
that time, we will attempt to give the 
help which is needed. Most of us 
believe that the child and his growth 
and development is our greatest con- 
cern. Probably we should accept as 
our greatest responsibility guidance in 
Language because of its close relation- 
ship to personality development. 


What are the aims, objectives or 
goals to be considered in determining 
suitable experiences to be provided? 


If the major objective of Language is to 
develop the ability to communicate thought 
effectively both in speech and in writing, 
it would clarify the matter somewhat to list 
in both fields. 


These are common every day activities in 


some specific objectives 


which we must all engage: 


Oral Language Aims (from studies of life 
activities) 





The ability to state wants clearly. 
The ability to answer questions fully. 
The ability to converse agreeably. 


on = 


4. The ability to say what is necessary in 
shopping. 

5. The ability to read aloud in a way as to 
present the author’s thought and feeling clearly. 


6. The ability to engage effectively and 


agreeably in informal discussion. 

7. The ability to tell a story well. 

8. The ability to take part in and also to 
conduct a club meeting. 


Written Language Aims 


1. The ability to write a note. 

2. The ability to copy and 
message. 

8. The ability to write a courteous and for- 
mally correct letter. 

4. The ability to write a narration of a series 
of events observed. 


formulate a 


5. The ability to compose a summary of the 
main points in a story or assigned reading. 

6. The ability to make an outline of the main 
points in a talk or lecture. 

7. The ability to work out a readable and 
intelligent report of a first hand investigation. 


What language experiences shall I 
provide for my children? What ex- 
periences will help them to become 
effective in communicating thought? 


The needs of each child in the room can 
be determined by listing his difficulties for 
a certain period. The wise teacher would 
listen to his speech in the classroom and on 
the playground. There might be some diffi- 
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culties which would be common to the 
group. 

Another way would be to list alf the 
difficulties in written work. These could 
added to each child's list. 

It might be helpful to give a diagnostic 
test to the group. From this further needs 
would be apparent. 

There are lists of language abilities {o, 
children made as the result of investigations. 
These would be suggestive to teachers. 
Some are listed in this bulletin. 

There are other lists of abilities jn 
Courses of Study and in various professional 
literature on this subject. 

These would all help in determining your 
children’s need but the children of your 
county, California, probably do not need 
the same guidance as the children of Cook 
County, Illinois. The children in your room 
in September, 1945, may be quite different 
in terms of Language development from 
those of last year and so any course of study 
can only be suggestive. 


Tow shall I start to give the ex- 
periences which I find my group 
needs? 


Each teacher would find it profitable to 
have on her own desk some new Language 
Texts to aid her. Most of the new books 
are made up of a series of experiences for 
children to engage in which cause children 
to feel the need for Language. Activities 
which will develop Language habits for the 
above mentioned life situations can easily 
be found in any of these newer books. It 


Co-operative charts provide opportunity for writing as well as reading. Mrs. Mabel 
Smailes and primary children, Pershing School, Kern County 
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ig an easy matter to adapt these activities to 
the needs of your group. Our new State 


texts are Very good. * 


Fach teacher can develop the drill mate- 
rials necessary for the various individual 
difficulties — remembering that isolated drill 


has little value. 


What is the best kind of drill in 
language ? 


Formal drills devised to correct a specific 
error are effective. The drill is most effec- 
tive when applied to the point of error — 
that is, to the child who needs it and not 
to the class in general. The drill should 
provide systematic practice. 


Many teachers have several Language 
work books which they can turn to for well 
prepared drill material. The material which 
applies to the problem under consideration 


should be used. 


Other forms of drill may be provided by 
such activities as games, proof reading of 
prepared materials, etc. Many suggestions 
are given in the new as well as the older 
books on Language for various types of 
drill. 


What is the plan of formal gram- 
mar? Rules? 


The objectives should be reached by 
habit forming activities. Knowing the rules 
does not give children habits of using cor- 
rect English, any more than does knowing 
the rules of tennis make one a tennis player 
—nor knowledge of anatomy give one hab- 
its of hygiene. Many more opportunities 
to do the above mentioned activities with 
guidance and the knowledge of his progress 
will bring greater mastery and satisfaction. 


| The child must want to progress and he 


must feel responsible for improvement. 
After all the school exists for his growth, 


' not for a fixed curriculum. 


Each child will have different needs and 
abilities. In as far as it is necessary and 
possible, he should be helped individually. 
There might also be groups with similar 
needs as far as skills in Language is con- 
cerned. It should be remembered that in 
Language children differ for other reasons 
than intelligence. Other reasons may be 
age, grade, sex and race. 


What is the place of composition 
in the language arts program? 


The emphasis must be shifted from the 
mechanics of writing to the ideas to be 
expressed. This is true in all the Language 





Arts but in writing it is vital. The child 
must have had some experience with that 
about which he is expected to write. He 
must be really interested in it. 


Our experience with the ability of Third 
Graders to speak before Third Graders in 
a strange school for an entire period dem- 
onstrated the ease and satisfaction with 
which Language activities can be carried on 
when children have had an enriching ex- 
We all like to talk about the 
enjoyable experiences we have had and we 
all enjoy talking about the people whom 
we know and admire. 


perience. 


The desire to write should be encouraged. 
The small child cannot be expected to 
express himself so well but with the en- 
couraging guidance of his teacher he will 
gain power in expression by expressing 
himself. 


If the pattern of a composition is dis- 
cussed by the teacher and child, he will get 
the idea of the arrangement of the parts 
of it. This has been found helpful in aiding 
children to put their ideas in a pattern. 
When a child needs this kind of help, he 
will profit. In the same manner, the idea 


of a sentence must be pointed out to some 
children. 


The place of creative writing. 


There is much to be said concerning this 
type of experience. Many teachers feel un- 
able to give help in Creative Writing. 


The teacher should provide all of the 
best stimuli that she can by having lovely 
poems and artistic short stories available in 
the room. She should read them to the 
group or have a child do so. 


An opportunity to write for himself — 
for the sheer joy of doing so — should be 
given to all children who wish to write. 


The following is taken from “Modern 
Practice in Elementary School,” Hockett 
and Jacobson. 

“The value to the child of creative learning 
and expression has been the keystone of mod- 
ern education. It is the spark which vitalizes 
learning and develops the child. There are 


many personal values which may be derived 
from creative activity, Some of them are: 


1. Self-discovery. 

2. Persistence. 

3. Enthusiasm. 

4. Intellectual honesty. 


Intellectual adventurousness. 


o 


6. Constructive use of leisure. 


“I 


Appreciation. 


8. Means of expression.” 


The Boat 


Roger Adkins, Grade 6, Age 11, Bucksport 
School, Eureka; 
Mrs. Grace Bicknell, Teacher 


@ycz I saw a boat 
So I went for a sail 
The boat sprung a leak 
And I had to bail. 


There I was a-sailing 

Away out in the lake 

And was I scared 

Oh, my goodness sake! 


I was trying to think 
What to do 

When a fish jumped up 
And said, “Boo!” 


I thought of all the things 
My mother had said. 
I feared she would paddle 
And put me to bed. 


I came up close to shore 
So I gave a jump 
Where I lit 

I hit with a bump. 


When I got home 

My mother said, 

“Tm going to paddle you 
And put you to bed.” 


I Am Content 


Elva Horsman, Visalia 


a AM content with simple things — 
The joyous bird that ever sings, 

The gentle rustling of the trees, 

The droning hum of busy bees, 

The silvery sheen the spider weaves, 
The graceful falling of the leaves, 
The golden glint of sunshines ray, 
That gleams across my path today; 
The happiness that giving lends, 
The cheerful greeting call of friends, 
A playful kitten’s grateful purr, 
Contented as I stroke its fur; 

By rippling lakes to oft reside, 
Reflecting gold at eventide; 

To watch the white gulls lazily, 

Sail to and fro beside the sea; 

For luxuries I do not pray, 

I am content to work and play; 

The morning dawns for me to live, 
And freely of my service give. 

No evil can my path befall, 

For daily duties claim my all. 

I find my happiness within, 

And seek contentment’s prize to win! 
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As the War Still Eehq’ 


A Message from the Board of Dind 0 























\ \ HILE embracing the blessings of peace, educators must gird themselves to meet and 


withstand the inevitable stresses with which those blessings are commingled. For, the echoes ( 
of war will rumble with challenge through our schools for a long time even though the guns t 
are stilled. What do the challenges portend? \ 





: ‘Lee war cost the nation 386 billion dollars—a sum beyond R econv ( 
) ers 


Coe 
the Tes | 


conception. Payment of interest on the national debt alone will 
force continuance of high federal taxes. Yet to this obligation 


will be added the cost of a necessary and undeniably desirable 








; P ‘ ° f In adjoining columns din ¢ 
post-war social and economic program. Foreloomings of such a the profiles ohbideal 
program are already at hand—liberalized social security in all its nia teachers in the years fou. 
must be ready to stand thei? 
phases—full employment, with the federal government taking up That is what a thoroug 





fornia Teachers A ssociationgne tl 
itself. Then it set about by c 





the slack whenever private enterprise cannot provide jobs for all 











—a great program of public works—generous assistance to re- dig out the nasi nte 
en P s That committee recognpout: 
turned veterans and unstinted aid to the disabled—maintenance be withstood only by theo 
; ; State operating through onde ag 
of occupational forces in conquered territory. Teachers Association. It thie a 





of CTA to meet the tests off fr. 
mittee was published in thé, i 





tional News. 
Tus program will cost alot of money. And while it is being That report will be amplgsut 
publication. It will be expl@of 
faced and financed there will be increased demands for new and materials and to most of 


post-war challenges to you 


expanded services from tax-financed local governments and their for earnest consideration of 


subdivisions—the States, counties, cities and schools. Competi- teacher in the State. 
tion for division of the tax dollar, already sharp, will therefore 


See January 1946 Issum 


be intensified. School people must be ready for this test. 


Board of Directors, Cal 


JOHN F. BRADY WALTER T. HELMS E.K. 


San Francisco Richmond 










ROBERT R. HARTZELL MRS. BEULAH KNIGHT 
Red Bluff Los Angeles 
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» Through the Schools 


. of California Teachers Association 


W ITH federal taxes necessarily high and with public demands for services calling for in- 
creased local expenditures some organized groups will speed up their campaigns for curtail- 
ment. School costs will be hammered. Teaching methods, curriculum, textbooks, salaries, the 
whole school program will be subjected to critical if not unfriendly scrutiny. School people must 


be ready for this test. 


of C T A \ \ HILE all this is taking place schools will face an instruc- 

tote tional challenge unparalleled in the history of public education. 
es Pe ace ~ schools, junior colleges, universities and vocational institu- 
tions must be prepared and financed to fulfill the needs of vet- 


erans for all types of high-cost instruction including occupational 












mn challengin g highlight 
ia schools and Califor- oa a’ 
o oo school people training and re-training. 


imns 
vill c¢ 
ars fe 
nd the 
oroughlstive committee of Cali- 
ciationre than a year ago, asked 


out byiled careful deliberation to ELEMENTARY schools will be crowded beyond present capacity 
silles thee the teste con by the heavy influx of children born during the war. Teachers 


y the ort of all teachers in the are already scarce. The post-war increase in enrollment will make 
sgh onde agency—the California 
}. It thd on expanded program 
tests of frst report of that com- 
| in the, issue of Sierra Educa- 


the problem of their scarcity even more acute. 


: FE ROM the kindergarten through the university public educa- 
be ampmsubsequent issues of this J : : 
1¢ explfof you in other printed tion will be challenged through an extended post-war period as 


st of yaers. The seriousness of it has never been challenged before. The purpose of this mes- 
to you @xhools bespeak the need 


he sage is not to create alarm, but to share with the teachers of 
ation ofpiiee’s proposal by every 


California a realistic appreciation of what the future bodes for 

us all. Prepared in mind and spirit and with continued mutual 

6 Tsou Educational News devotion to the cause of public education we shall, we will with- 
: stand the test. 


Calg Teachers Association 


E.K. WILLIAM A. CHESSALL ERWIN A. DANN 
Ukia Fresno 
LELAND M. PRYOR HAROLD F. SEAL 
Pasadena Long Beach 







































































































































































































TEACHERS SALARIES 


PP RICE Control and Teachers Purchasing Power, 1943-44, was discussed, 
with explanatory charts, in our January 1945 issue, page 21, based on official 


statements of OPA. 


That office has now issued a second statement covering 1944-45. 


We reproduce two 


charts from the news release which again stresses the important role of price control in 
protecting the buying power of teachers salaries. 


Dr. James E. Mendenhall, chief of Educational Services. Branch of OPA, states: 


“In this war, the relative stability of the cost of living has been due to the price control work 
of the government and the people. Teachers and others school people have made a real contribution 
toward development of better understanding of and fuller compliance with this part of the nation’s 


over-all program of economic stabilization. 
“In the 


immediate future, teachers can continue their efforts toward holding prices down in 


their own communities, thus safeguarding the standards of living of all residents and particularly 
those on relatively-fixed or even reduced incomes. 

“Through these efforts,-also, they can help prevent the disastrous cycle of postwar inflation 
then depression which could occur in the months and years just ahead.” 


Chart 1 


Teachers Average Salary and Its 
Purchasing Power in 
World War II 


(Aug. 1939-July 1940 = 100) 
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During World War II the average salary 
of teachers, supervisors and principals 
increased from $1441 in 193940 to $1786 
in 1944-45 —a rise of about 24%. 

Because prices making up living costs 
went up faster than salaries, the purchas- 
ing power of this average salary dropped 
to a wartime low in 1942443. 

Since then upward salary adjustments 
and price stabilization have helped raise 
teachers purchasing power to an index of 
about 96—-4% below the 1939-40 base level. 


Sources: Indexes of average salaries computed 
from data provided by the National Education 
Association. Indexes of purchasing power com- 
puted from data provided by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Office of Price Administration, Department of 
Information, September 1945. Forms and Graphics 
Branch No. G-2076. 


Chart 2 


Cost of Living in Two Wars 
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Here are compared the cost of living 
trends during two World Wars. During 
and after World War I, the prices which 


composed the cost of living index doubled, 


then fell off. 


During World War II, the cost of living 
increased less rapidly than last time and 
was held stable after May 1943, for a period 
of more than two years. 


A major objective of the pricing pro- 
gram during reconversion from war to 
peace-time production is to continue to 
hold living costs steady until price controls 
can be safely removed. 


Source: U. S, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Office of Price Administration, Department of 
Information, September 1945. Forms and Graphics 
Branch No. G-2077. 
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California 


Walter L. Scott, Supervisor Physical Educa. 
tion, Long Beach Public Schools 


Away out west is a land sublime, 
Enchanting place with sunny clime, 

I love its lofty mountain heights, 

Its crags. clear pools are pure delights, 
Its tumbling streams, deep water falls, 
Reach meadows green where wild life calls 


My California you will be, 

A land forever dear to me; 

You hold the best in life for all, 
So here’s to you, I hear your call! 


Your coastline with its foaming surf, 
Has golden strands that lead to mirth. 
Your coves and bays where breakers roar, 
Allure all men who love its lore. 

Your Golden Gate swings open wide, 
For men who come on every. tide. 


Your endless highways beckon me, 
From painted deserts to the sea. 

I prize your matchless redwood trees, 
Your scented flowers fill the breeze. 
The gorgeous views from o’er the lea, 
Show sunsets rare far out to sea. 


Dense forests reached by rugged trails, 
Screen jeweled lakes amid the vales. 
Green valleys, ranges, lead to snow, 
Clear air, bright clouds and sunrise glow! 
Your outdoor world that makes men free, 
Brings them to God where they can see. 


Your State and National Parks have fame, 
Sheer beauty, grandeur and wild game; 
They are a camper’s Paradise, 

Where men with nature seek advice: 

For men by campfires always find, 

An answer for a troubled mind. 


For wealth and health you stand the test, 


God smiled on you and man was blest. 
Rich mines where gold and oil are found, 
And groves of golden fruit abound — 
For all that men both prize and need, 
Your gifts from God and man exceed. 


Your mission trails, tall padres trod, 
Are now well marked as sacred sod. 
These missions tell of other years, 

Of men who braved both strife and fears; 
The Indians knew the bells so well, 
Before white men came here to dwell. 


Your teeming cities are so fair, 

With culture, schools most everywhere: 
Your playgrounds and your sports for all, 
Your rolling hills and fairways call. 

For gold men came in forty-nine, 

But now your charms bring all in time! 
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SPANISH VOCABULARY 


BUILDING THE VOCABULARY FOUNDATION IN THE SPANISH CLASS 


Letitia Scott, Teacher of Spanish and Counselor, Mariana Guadalupe 
Vallejo Junior High School, Vallejo 


WV ocaBULARY study can be very 
interesting to the student of Spanish 
he does not have to memorize long 
lists of words with which he has no 
connected associations. A memorized 
word escapes when it is not put into 
active practice; whereas a word which 
has become associated with an action 
or a picture can be recalled. 


Every Spanish teacher has gone 
through the usual motions of pointing 
to objects while repeating the nouns 
in Spanish or of dramatizing the verbs. 
This procedure is very effective, but 
it is also necessary for the pupil to 
take a more active part in the vocabu- 
lary building program of his class. 


The old adage, “One learns by 
doing,” could be changed to, “One 
learns by teaching.” Even after the 
first week in a beginning Spanish 
class a student can be given the oppor- 
tunity to teach vocabulary to the rest 
of the class by means of pictures. Of 
course the members of the class must 
have access to a Spanish dictionary. 
They may have their own copy, a 
classroom copy, or a library copy. 
Most of the students like to look up 
words which cannot be found in 
grammar books or readers. 


The picture assignment can be given 
once a week. On the assigned day the 
class may be conducted in Spanish in 
the same way as a Social Studies class 
is conducted for current events. Each 
student brings a picture of his own 
choice which he has cut out of a 
magazine — preferably one in color. 


It is not necessary for the beginner 
to give more than one or two sen- 
tences about his picture. For example, 
he might say: 


“En el grabado hay un gato. El gato es 
negro.” 


Before long the student begins to 
vary his presentation a little: 


“Tengo un grabado de un gato negro. 
Es el gato de una nina.” 





For this kind of word study a stu- 
dent should be required to learn one 
new word in describing his picture in 
Spanish. The rest of the class must 
listen carefully to each talk and ask 
questions when the new word is not 
clear. They should have the oppor- 
tunity after each picture of learning 
other words in connection with it 
which the speaker may not have 
given. 


When the students have finished 
demonstrating their pictures before 
the class, the teacher should collect 
them, and by holding them up before 
the class review the words in this way: 


““?Que representa el grabado?” 
“El grabado representa un gato.” 
‘“?De que color es el gato?” 

“El gato es negro.” 

“?De quien es el gato?” 

“El gato es de la nina.” 


A very good feature in reviewing 
the words is that the teacher can 
repeat after the questions and answers 
the entire story of the cat and the 
little girl. This should be said as 
rapidly and as fluently as it would be 
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e 
said normally. Most of the words are 
familiar by that time and the students 
enjoy being able to understand the 
fluent speech. 


Most teachers will discover that the 
picture method creates a lively and 
active interest in vocabulary learning. 
This practice gives students the oppor- 
tunity to use the vocabulary of his 
daily lessons in a different way. The 
Each week a 
different phase can be stressed. A 
new noun, verb, adjective, adverb, 
pronoun, or preposition can be learned. 
Each picture assignment could stress 
indirectly, points of grammar which 
the class had studied during the week. 
There never can be too much repeti- 
tion for vocabulary-building. 


variations are infinite. 


Advanced Class 


A more advanced class does a great 
deal with pictures. Some of the stu- 
dents are able to give 3-5 minute talks 
in story form. The results are amazing 
even to the teacher. Adolescents have 
a way of releasing their imagination 
so that often a student learns on an 
average of twenty to thirty new words 
with every assignment. Some like to 
pick the same type of picture each time 
and others bring a refreshing variety. 


Tix value of this type of word- 
study is twofold. The student becomes 
familiar with hundreds of words which 
he otherwise would never have heard, 
and the teacher has an opportunity to 
find out more about the interests of 


her pupils through the pictures which 
they choose. 


Pedro Osuna, principal, Marysville Union 
High School and Yuba Junior College, is 
now on a 2-year leave-of-absence. He is 
special representative of the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, with headquarters 
at Quito, Ecuador. 


There he will organize the Servicio Coopera- 
tivo Interamericano de Educacion, and_ will 
include a field staff of American and Equa- 
dorean educators who will develop and admin- 
ister a co-operative educational program, includ- 
ing such objectives as the training of school 
administrators and the orienting of vocational 
schools, teachers colleges and pre-school educa- 
tion. The program is financed jointly by the 
two governments. 
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BAY TRAINING CONFERENCE 


Cc ONGRATULATIONS to Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association Bay 
Section upon its excellent and success- 
ful Fourth Annual Fall Training 
Conference for local, county, affiliated 
and subject-group association leaders. 
Held October 27 at Hotel Claremont, 
Berkeley, it was sponsored by the Bay 
Section Public Relations Committee, 
Clive M. Saiz, Daly City, chairman. 


All of the Bay Section officers, 
committee chairmen, group leaders, 
consultants, and other officials and 
participants, merit hearty congratula- 
tions upon the fine spirit and good 
co-operation which characterized this 
pleasurable meeting. 


The Day’s Program 


The program began at 9 o'clock with 
registration; the general assembly at 10 
included greetings by Mrs. J. J. Garland, 
president, California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Mrs. Louise B. Gridley, State 
director for National Education Association; 
and Roy W. Cloud. 


Three group conferences (10:45-noon) 
comprised: 


1. County teacher associations; chairman, 
Rudolph C. Ferguson, president, Stanislaus 
County Teachers Association and principal, 
Orestimba Union High School, Newman. 


TEACHER AWARENESS 


2. City teachers associations. chairman, 
Sylvester L. Kelly, vice-president, San Fran- 
cisco Teachers Association and _ teacher, 
Horace Mann Junior High School, San 
Francisco. 


3. Affiliated and subject-groups; chair- 
man, Jessie Boyd, past president, School 
Library Association of California, Northern 
Section, and_ librarian, High 
School, Oakland. 


University 


At the luncheon, presided over by Wallace 
W. Hall, president of the Section, summaries 
of the morning conferences were presented. 
A splendid address, both inspirational and 
practical, on public relations, was made by 
W. Harold Kingsley of Los 
field representative of California Teachers 
Association. 


Angeles, 


attended the 
Upon registering, each 


Over 


conference. 


100 persons 


received a ‘mimeographed agenda of 
10 pages, prepared in advance by the 
Bay Section office and giving the 
program in -detail, with conference 
outlines and a reference-list of local 
associations in the Bay Section. 


Great Benefits 


The Fall Training Conferences have 
been of immeasurable benefit in ad- 
vancing the professional work of the 
local associations, of the Bay Section 
of CTA as a whole. Again, 
congratulations! 


and 


Phyllis J. Shane, Alessandro Junior High School, San Bernardino 


A; teachers and leaders we are, in 
reality, a “school parent.” To us falls 
the responsibility of furthering the 
training begun in each home. Whether 
the home be one of squalor and filth 
or acute desirability, the influence of 
the parents and the environment of 
the home is the basis on which the 
individuality of the child is developed. 

Whether the influence be good or bad 


the home is the foundation, the parents the 
pillars whereby, regardless of class or creed, 
the formulative opinions of later years are 
laid. 


Thus the responsibility of further supple- 
menting the training of the home is ours. 
Balanced home, school, and community 
relationships must be our goal. Through 
the establishment of this balance many of 
our problems will be eliminated and mutual 
understandings developed. 


The causes of maladjustment are numerous 
and often obscure, and are in direct opposi- 
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tion to the symptoms evidenced in a child 
behavior pattern. These sympto 5 
release to the child and oftentime 
only form known by which the child ¢a 
assert himself. Inquiry, interrogation sii 
observation are actually the only ones % 
which information may be obtained; jon 
fore let each of us so acquaint himself with 
the possible reasons for maladjustment that 
each child may benefit fully from his 
endeavors. 


=S ge 
S are the 


The following outline may be used “2 


general check list of causes for maladjust. 
ment: 


1. Physical Causes: 
a. Physical disabilities. 
b. General health. 
ce. Health habits. 


tw 


Pedagogical Causes: 

a. Curricular inadequacies, 

b. Instructional inadequacies, 

ce. Unwholesome teacher-pupil relationships, 


3. Emotional Causes: 
a. Unwholesome family relationships, 
b. Inadequate home training. 
ce. Undesirable school treatment, 


4. Social Causes: 
a. Unfavorable home conditions. 
b. Inadequate home background. 
ce. Unwholesome use of leisure time. 
d. Incompatable associates, 


After surveying the above list, the pro. 
cedures of establishing confidence; easement 
of the child to be questioned; drawing out 
the individual to discover existing attitudes, 
knowledge, and personality characteristics; 
discovering tendencies and interests; discuss 
ing likes and dislikes will give further 
insight into the existing problem confronting 
the teacher. Suggestive procedures may then 
be developed through the elimination and 
correction of wrong impressions and faulty 
knowledge, thus gradually guiding the child 
to the point of desirable understanding and 
co-operation. 





The students of the C. K. McClatchy 
Senior High School of Sacramento have 
completed Myths of Ovid, the 7th in their 
series of volumes printed in the last 6 years. 
Four of the other volumes have dealt with 
the history of California and particularly 
with Sacramento. 

Myths of Ovid is made up of poetry 
written by the pupils who have translated 
the Latin writings of Ovid and have cast 
these translations into verse. 

The entire printing, illustrating and writ 
ing is the work of students under direction 
of James N. Gardner, vice-principal. The 
editorial work was done by a committee 
under chairmanship of Mrs. Mildred Green 
of the English Department. The transla 
tions from the writings of Ovid were done 


under guidance of Mrs. Eldora P. Kimberlin. 
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But they don’t fit her! 


(Of course, they don’t. They’re much too 
large. Those clothes were made for Big Sister. 


Fitting a child’s mind into reference works 
beyond her age limit is equally as unwise 
as fitting her body into outsize clothes. 


She is left bewildered, uncertain, confused 
by writing that is scaled to a mature mind. 


Not so with Britannica Junior, the 
encyclopaedia prepared especially for 
children. It makes no attempt to cover 
both adult and children’s reference fields. 
Its 12 volumes are all intended for the 
use of children in the elementary grades. 


Written by more than 200 educators and librarians — 
each an authority in his own field — 
Britannica Junior contains more than 
4000 pages of fascinating, informative 
material. Yet it is written in the 
direct, simple language of boys and girls. 


sangens AE 


When Britannica Junior is added to your 
classroom library, your students ‘will find 
learning more interesting, and therefore 
easier. They will develop a taste for 
knowledge, a thirst for information that will 
help solve many of your teaching problems. 


=> FEATURES YOU'LL APPRECIATE: 


@ READY-REFERENCE VOLUME. A full-size volume, giving 
quick information on more than 20,000 subjects, 
with over 50,000 references to further information in 
the set. Aids the student in looking up information independently 
of adult help. Develops the habit of using an index. 


@ THE STUDY GUIDE. Another full-size volume, giving 
complete information for following any particular course of study. 


@ ILLUSTRATIONS AND BINDINGS. Britannica Junior is 
profusely and colorfully illustrated. The handsome bindings 
are washable and durable, will stand up under handling. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, additional information 
about Britannica Junior. 


Name 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA = cy Zone Sta 


Dept. 119-M ‘School _ ___—~Position_ 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica [] Britannica World Atlas (] 














































































































CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CENTRAL SECTION CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Clyde E. Quick, Chowchilla High School, Chowchilla, Madera County; President 


= Section Classroom 
Teachers Association has held three 
meetings in 1945 in Fresno, the center 
of the Section, representing the 7 San 
Joaquin valley counties. The first was 
on February 3; the second was held 
on April 21, and the third, October 
27. Most of the delegates from the 
various city and county CTA units 
were present. Many problems and 
studies were undertaken during the 
year by the group. _ 

At the February and April meet- 
ings the three standing committees 
met during the morning, and a general 
session was held after luncheon. The 
Extension committee, headed by Dor- 
othy Mae Gibson of Bakersfield and 
D. J. Conley of Strathmore, recom- 
mended that the various CTA divi- 
sions study the feasibility of a unified 
CTA and NEA membership card. 
The matter was taken up, and it was 
brought out at the October business 
session that it would not be practical 
in all units to adopt a unified card. 
It was therefore recommended that 
CTA membership committees con- 
tinue to issue a CTA card and give 
receipts for NEA dues. The NEA 
would then send membership cards, 
as it has in the past, by mail from 
the Washington, D. C., headquarters. 
The Extension committee also rec- 
ommended that a study be made 
concerning the pro-rating of CTA 
dues, according to the salaries earned 
by teachers. 


CTA Dues Studied 
Lucille Proudfit of Bakersfield and 


Mrs. Alice Corse of Fresno, co-chair- 
men of the Education committee, made 
a study of the CTA report on Dues 
and Services. recommended 
that the regional office, under the 
supervision of the field director for 
the Central valleys, be located in 
Fresno instead of at Sacramento. It 
was brought out that if the CTA did 


not raise the dues and stage an active 


It was 





program, a union would organize the 
profession and get the results desired 
by teachers. In fact, it was pointed 
out that a union has already obtained 
members for a teachers’ affiliate in 
several cities in the Central Section. 
The Classroom Department agreed 
that teachers in this section would be 
willing to pay higher CTA dues if 
Further, the 
group was favorable toward a raise in 
dues to $5 per year or more, if neces- 
sary, to obtain the desired results. A 


they could get action. 


strong public relations program, as 
mentioned in the CTA Dues and 
Services committee report, was ap- 
proved, and it was agreed that CTA 
field workers could be ‘called upon by 
teacher groups to straighten out edu- 
cational misunderstandings and other 
professional problems. 

The Teachers’ Welfare and Legislative 
committee, under supervision of Frank 
Delamarter of Chowchilla and Joseph Bed- 


ford of Fresno, studied school legislation, 
both State and national, and made numerous 


Clyde E, Quick, President 
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recommendations to the group during the 
spring meetings. The public Schools of 
California are indeed fortunate, the com- 
mittee reported, in having the Strayer 
Report adopted and most of its recommen, 
dations put into law at the recent legislative 
session. Delamarter indicated that al] ele- 
mentary schools in the State now have a 
foundation program based on $95 per ada 
The minimum starts at $70, and with State 
aid to equalize educational opportunities in 
rural schools, it reaches a maximum of Over 
$150 in some cases. 


The Welfare committee also recommended 
that all teachers be paid on a 12-month 
basis. It was further pointed out that 
regular salary schedules should be adopted 
and that added consideration should be 
given to the continual increase in the cost 
of living. 


The Department, at the suggestion of 
D. J. Conley and President Clyde E. Quick, 
unanimously agreed to back Malcolm P, 
Murphy of Sacramento for the position of 
NEA director for Northern California at 
the next NEA Convention. 


New Officers Elected 


The local association took up the problem 
of organizing a CTA unit in Mariposa 
County last spring. The group first obtained 
the approval of the Central Section CTA 
Council; then Virginia Nash and Mrs. Alice 
Ellingham, Classroom Department represent: 

*atives from that proceeded to 
organize the unit at an institute session this 
fall. Thomas B. Price, Mariposa County 
Superintendent of Schools, was also very 
helpful in making plans for the organiza 
tion. Miss Nash was elected president of 
the new unit, and she received the congratu- 
lations of the Department at its meeting on 
October 27. 


county, 


Amending the constitution and by-laws 
was another order of business undertaken 
The delegates voted to elect 
officers for terms of two years, and the fol- 
‘lowing were elected at the fall session to 
take office on January 1, 1946: John R. 
King of Bakersfield, Joseph 
Bedford of Fresno, 
Markle of Madera, secretary; and George 
Smith of Fowler, treasurer. Clyde E. Quick 
of Chowchilla is the retiring president. 


this year. 


president; 


vice-president: Jess 


During the afternoon of October 27 
the Executive Board members were 
guests of the Central Section at the 
Hotel Californian in Fresno, where 
Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary of 
the Southern Section CTA, addressed 
the two groups on increased dues and 
services for the California Teachers 
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” San Francisco 3 


n Ness Avenue South Los Angeles 3 


207 Va 
g900 Avalon Blvd. 


The best answer 


to your school supply needs 


ONTINUED uncertain conditions have 
< strengthened our resolve to fill your school sup- 
ply needs with all the promptness and thoroughness 
that can be achieved. We are devoting constant, 
diligent application to the task of keeping our ware- 
house stocked with as many items as possible for 
immediate delivery. In meeting all your problems we 


shall be faithful to the highest standards of service. 


For any assistance you require in your school buy- 
ing responsibilities, our experienced staff is always 


at your command. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


ctmevican Seating Company 


CALIFORNIA DIVISION 


207 Van Ness Avenue South San Franeiseo 3 
6900 Avalon Blvd. Los Angeles 3 


HSEE vk 
FOR ANYTHING 
YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 


School Seating 
Universal Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Office and Library Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Blackboard Supplies 
Flags 

Athletic Goods 
Janitorial Supplies 
Blackboards 

Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 
Library Supplies 
Office Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Toilet Tissue 

Paper Towels 

Primary Materials 
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Association. He brought out that the 
present program, as suggested by the 
State CTA committee, would cost the 
teachers of California $6 for dues. 
Those present agreed that, according 
to the plans outlined, $6 was not too 
much to pay for the services to be 
rendered. 

John R. King, newly-elected president, 
stated that he would call his executive 
cabinet together for a meeting early in 
January 1946, and that the Department 


would hold its 
February. 


next general session in 


Britanniea Films 


Use the Classroom is a new teacher- 
training sound motion-picture photographed 
in co-operation with Laboratory School of 
University of Chicago. The film was 
produced and is being distributed by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


The film demonstrates an approved pro- 
cedure for teaching with motion-pictures 
which is based upon 15 years of research 
and experimentation. The film used for 
demonstration is The Wheat Farmer; the 
class is a 7th grade social-studies group 


studying how the world is fed. In succeed- 


ing sequences the following episodes are 
shown: 
1. The class discusses interests and problems 


which indicate that a motion picture would 
help. 


2. The teacher, having in mind the needs of 
the class, prepares for the next day’s lesson by 
previewing the film and studying the handbook 
which accompanies it, 


3. Immediately prior to the screening, the 
purposes for seeing the film are clarified in the 
minds of the pupils. 


4. “The Wheat Farmer’ is shown. 


5. Immediately thereafter the pupils discuss 
their understandings of questions previously 
outlined and plan further studies. 


In a brief recapitulation sequence the 
essential steps in the recommended teaching 
procedure are reviewed for emphasis. The 
picture closes with a short sequence which 
indicates that further activities result from 
plans the children make after seeing the 
film. These plans suggest how integration 
with other subjects of the curriculum is 
achieved, how growth in learning skills and 
in critical thinking is fostered, and how 
creative effort is stimulated. 


The picture is designed for teacher train- 
ing courses; for teachers meetings, confer- 
ences, institutes, and workshops; for super- 
visors and administrators; for extension 
department film libraries; for Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings. 
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BEGINNERS’ MAPS 





DYNAMIC BIOLOGY TODAY 


AROUND THE WORLD 


IN GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


BEGINNERS’ GLOBE 


RECENT OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 


The Dynamic Science textbooks teach principles 
and applications together. Each principle is applied 
right at the point in the text where it is explained; 
each application is described at the place where 
the principle is taught. 


* 


respectively, develop 
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Self-Government 


Your School and Its Government 


p UBLIC schools need teacher 
who can make the story of democracy 
fascinating and make student elf. 
government colorful and vital training 
for adult citizenship. 


This is the judgment of Dr. Earl ¢ 
Kelley, prominent educator, who is super: 
visor of secondary education in Detroit 
schools, and Dr. Roland C. Faunce, chief 
of secondary education for the State of 
Michigan, in their 28-page booklet Your 
School and Its Government, just published 
by National Self Government Committee, 
80 Broadway, New York City 5. 


Dr. Kelly’s booklet carries detailed sugges. 
tions for making student self-government work, 
The suggestions are based on a_ nation-wide 
survey conducted by the national committee. 


For over 30 years, the committee, a non 
partisan, non-profit organization, has _ been 
campaigning for the adoption of democratic 
procedures in the schools, Under chairmanship 
of Richard Welling, life-long champion of self- 
government, the committee sponsors studies, 


publications, discussions and other means of 
bringing the self-government idea to the atten- 
tion of educators and the general public. 








* * 


These new books, for fourth and fifth grades 


geographic understandings 


gradually and effectively. The global point of view. 
graded map program, and Geography Workshop 
(pupil activities) are unique features. 


* 


Maps and globe, designed especially for beginners 
in geography, contain only the simple map symbols 


* * 








pupils can understand and use. The maps, 40” x 40°. 
give globe-perspective views of different parts of 


the world. 


RAND MSCNALLY & COMPANY Sa “%ancisco 


Cc. G. SMITH, 619 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 





E. J. POHLMAN, 2807 Fleur Drive, San Marino 9, Calif. 
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Teachers Lament 





Adelaide Burch, Teacher, 6th Grade, San 
Lorenzo Grammar School, Alameda 
County 













I STOOD him in the corner. 
| slapped him on the hand. 

it never did a bit of good 

To try to reprimand. 







He never looked intelligent. 

His work was never done. 

He'd rather toss the ball around 
And have a bit of fun. 









His sandy hair was ruffled. 

His hands were seldom clean. 

And when I'd keep him after school 
He'd say that I was “mean.” 








They stood him in’ the trenches. 
They handed him a gun, 

With a frightening command 
To kill the fearful Hun. 









He'd read the maps and figure 
Each hill and knoll and dell. 

The hand grenade was like a ball 
To toss from here to Hell, 








His hair was soaked with blood. 
The shell had ripped his clothes. 


Today, tomorrow, relief may come, 







But a private never knows! 





So when his mother came to school 
And brought his Purple Heart, 
I said he was my favorite, 







“So good, so clean, so smart.” 






Don't make him study now, God, 
Invite him in to stay. 

Remember, here he lost his chance 
Dear God, just let him play. 









A. B. Campbell, recently returned from 
the Armed Forces, is reinstated as assistant 
superintendent, Berkeley, and now is in 
charge of educational services and agencies. 
Oliver C. Lawson, who served as assistant 
superintendent during Mr. Campbell's ab- 
sence, is now in charge of business services 










and agencies. 







Thomas W. Chapman, formerly assistant 
superintendent of Lodi schools, has accepted 
appointment as director of curriculum for 
the Fresno county schools. Henry F. Bishop 








has accepted appointment as assistant county 
superintendent: he has been connected with 
the county office for 13 years as general 
supervisor. Walter G. Martin is county 
superintendent. 





A. HAROLD GODDARD, Pres. 


NAME 
Allen, A. K. 
Armstrong, L. E. 
Babcock, George T. 


Banuet, Barbara Rogge 


Beebe, Graham H. 
Beers, John H. 
Birong, Loraine 
Bigge, Louis C. 
Black, H. E. 

Boer, H. J. 
Burkhead, Ranie P. 
Burrill, Elbert F. 
Cave, Charles E. 
Colvin, E. Ray 
Crowley, Glen E. 
Culp, W. M. 

Curry, P. E. 
Curtright, Samuel E,. 
Cutler, Miles 

Dobbin, F. H. 
Donalds, Elliott R. 
Downey, Lillian A. 
Dudley, E. C. 
Dunning, Charles W. 
Edwards, Eva D. 
Elliott, Gregory C. 
Feasley, N. R. 
Fjelstad, Rudolph M, 
Goddard, A. Harold 


Graham, W. Lorraine 


Hamilton, R. C. 
Hampton, H. L. 
Hemp, Bernard F. 
Hill, Ned W. 
Hoerger, M. F. 


Johnson, A. M. (Sam) 


Jones, Clyde S. 
Kaiser, Harry L. 
Keesey, O. C. 

La Dow, Robert I. 
Laidlaw, W. H. 
Lampman, Wm. M. 
Leslie, J. E. 
Loomis, C. C. 
Loomis, Ray H. 
Matter, A. Merle 
Mavity, Ruth 
McAllister, H. B. ~ 
Miller, Howard P. 


Montgomery, Blanche 


Moore, Fred T. 
Morris, B. Ray 
Nielsen, P, N. 
Osborne, John S. 
Pax, Robert W. 
Pohlman, E. J. 
Rader, Clark H. 


Richardson, Wesley A. 


Roadman, C. W. 
Ryan, William B. 
Skinner, D. E. 
Smith, C. G. 
Smith, Lynn H. 
Stewart, Harold W. 
Tuttle, James Otis 


Wagner, Miss Morris 


Walker, E. E. 
Walker, Lester L. 
White, Walter T. 
Whitsell, John 
Wickersham, E. B. 
Wilson, Edgar M. 
ZuTavern, A. B. 


A. MERLE MATTER, Vice Pres. 


COMPANY 
Houghton Mifflin 
American Book Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
L. W. Singer Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Iroquois Pub, Co. 
Gregg Pub. Co. 
Harcourt, Brace 
Ginn and Company 
Macmillan Co. 
Silver Burdett 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Harr Wagner Co. 
South-Western Pub. 
Maemillan Co. 
Houghton Mifflin 
Chas. Scribner’s 
Row, Peterson 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 
American Book Co. 
John C. Winston 
11 Companies 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Prentice-Hall 
Scott, Foresman 
Macmillan Co. 
Allyn and Bacon 
Follett Pub. Co. 
Allyn and Bacon 
Row, Peterson 
John C. Winston 
Macmillan Co. 
World Book Co. 
American Book Co. 
Scott, Foresman 
Gregg Pub. Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Macmillan Co, 
Houghton Mifflin 
Houghton Mifflin 
John C. Winston 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Scott, Foresman 
Chas. Scribner’s 
Harper & Brothers 
Silver Burdett 
John C. Winston 

Harr Wagner Co. 
Silver Burdett 
Gregg Pub. Co. 
Rand McNally 
Webster Pub. Co. 
Prentice-Hall 
Benj. H, Sanborn 
Allyn and Bacon 
Harr Wagner Co. 
Rand MeNally 
Ginn & Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
Ginn and Co. 
Harr Wagner Co. 
Chas. Scribner’s 
Macmillan Co. 

H. M. Rowe Co. 
McGraw-Hill Co. 
Scott, Foresman 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Commercial Textbk. 









Greetings from California Bookmen's Association 


R. C. HAMILTON, Sec’y-Treas. 
ELBERT F. BURRILL, Vice Pres. 





ADDRESS 
500 Howard Street, S. F. 5 
121 Second Street, S. F. 5 
182 Second Street, S. F. 5 
175 Birch Street, Redwood City 
1200 Cortez Avenue, Burlingame 
350 Mission Street, S. F. 5 
634 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., L. A. 15 
2425 Florence Avenue, Arcadia 
1301 E. Hermosa Drive, San Gabriel 
800 Phelan Building, S. F, 2 
159 New Montgomery St., S. F. 5 
1800 Stearns Drive, L. A. 35 
875 Rosbury Drive, Pasadena 7 
111 New Montgomery St., S. F. 5 
609 Mission St., S. F. 5 
609 Mission St., 
536 Mission St., 
350 Mission St., 
500 Howard St., S. F. 
55 New Montgomery, S. F. 5 
Box 355, Menlo Park 
182 Second St., S. F. 5 
634 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., L. A. 15 
1067 E. Providence Ave., Burbank 
370 West Center St., Covina 
Box 596, Carpinteria 
536 Mission St., S. F. 5 
4242 Ninth Avenue, L. A, 43 
1152 Amador Avenue, Berkeley 7 
350 Mission St.. S. F. 5 
560 Mission St., S. F. 5 
1233 South Hope St., L. A. 15 
560 Mission Street, S. F. 5 
2210 Hollister Terrace, Glendale 6 
176 South El Nido Ave., Pasadena 
1659 Lyman Place, L. A. 27 
116 New Montgomery St., S. F. 5 
Box 839, Beverly Hills 
275 West Tenth St., Claremont 
800 Phelan Building, S, F. 2 
609 Mission Street, S. F. 5 
609 Mission Street, S. F. 5 
350 Mission Street, S. F. 5 
500 Howard Street, S. F. 5 
3310 Downing, Glendale 8 
127 Kenyon Avenue, Berkeley 
536 Mission Street, S. F. 5 
1233 South Hope Street, L. A. 15 
55 New Montgomery St., S. F. 5 
159 New Montgomery St., S. 
111 New Montgomery St., S. 
408 West Pico, L. A. 
130 Angelus Avenue, San Gabriel 
1032 South Highland Ave., L. A. 35 
333 S. Howard, Ventura 
2807 Fleur Drive, San Marino 9 
23 West Lemon, Arcadia 
582 Market St., S. F. 4 
1021 South Masselin Ave., L. A. 35 
560 Mission St., S. F. 5 
609 Mission St., S. F. 5 
617 Mission St., S. F. 5 
45 Second St., S. F. 5 
182 Second Street, S. F. 5 
489 West 7th Street, Claremont 
609 Mission St., S, F. 5 
Box 1601, Hollywood 
350 Mission St., S. F. 5 
4702 Sequoyah Road, Oakland 3 
5927 El Mio Drive, L. A, 42 
181 Pitman Ave., Palo Alto 
332 Old Ranch Road, Arcadia 
1032 Mission St., South Pasadena 
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Give new beauty to your fingernails 


with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish of perfection 
Dura-Gloss is*like liquid jewelry. Its beauty 
and brilliance come from Chrystallyne, 
a special ingredient in the 
Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 


Its smoothness will delight you. 






10¢ plus tax 
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SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 


H. Marie Stiff, Teacher, Narbonne High School, Lomita, Los Angeles County; 
Ex-Presidential Adviser, California Scholarhip Federation , 


@. October 20, 1945, California 
Scholarship Federation held its Silver 
(25th) annual advisers convention at 
Sacramento. Nearly a quarter of a 
century ago to the day — October 21, 
1921 —the first convention was held 
in Los Angeles. 


During this period the number of 
chapters has increased ten-fold, from 
34 chapters to the present number of 
more than 350, the last chapter in- 
stalled being 366. 


We of CSF are proud of this 
growth; our chapters may be found in 
bustling city and small mountain town, 
in public and in private school, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
California. 


Scholarship For Service 


The CSF motto is “Scholarship for 
Service,” one that truly indicates the timber, 
the caliber, and the purpose of this high 
school organization. Each chapter deter- 
mines what its own activities shall be: 
coaching service for weak students, ushering 
for school affairs, acting as a reception 
committee for students entering late, assist- 
ing new or substitute teachers, etc. Most 
chapters do not compete with other clubs 
in trying to provide a social calendar; rather 
they urge members to participate in the 
various other clubs, using their abilities to 
enrich other groups. “Service” is indeed 
the keynote of CSF. 


Two types of meetings, participated in 
before the exigencies of war banned them, 
will be revived during the current school 
year — district and regional meetings. The 
former are designed for small groups of 
chapters located rather close to each other; 
they provide an opportunity for more fre- 
quent meetings which greater distances may 
prohibit. The latter are annual meetings 
held in the spring — April or May —at 
three different places, usually on different 
week-ends, one each in the Northern, Cen- 
tral and Southern Regions of the State. To 
these spring conferences go members of the 
various chapters within the region to carry 
on the business of the student branch of 
CSF and to participate in discussions on 
topics of timely interest and importance. 


For a great portion of its existence CSF 
has had the active co-operation of a number 


of private colleges and the State University 
in the encouragement of its members to 
continue their education. This contact with 
the colleges has been continued even in the 
midst of war. We hope for an expanding 
co-operation with yet other colleges; free 
tuition to excellent young people provides 
a worthwhile incentive. Some schools have 
enlisted the interest of groups of citizens 
or clubs who make annual awards. 


Seymour Awards 


In memory of Charles F. Seymour, the 
man whose earnest work was responsible 
for the organization of CSF, there has been 
set up a fund known as the Seymour 
Memorial Award. Annually there are 
awarded two honorary gifts (at the present 
time $50) to one boy and one girl, members 
of CSF and graduating seniors, who are 
selected by a committee as representative of 
the CSF motto and ideals. This past spring 
those so honored were Lillian Worthing of 
Alhambra and Robert Wood of Palo Alto; 
they are attending Redlands and Stanford 
Universities, respectively. We were fortunate 
in having Mrs. Seymour, who worked right 
along with Mr. Seymour in creating CSF, 
at our convention in Sacramento. 


Although many advisers could not attend 
this 1945 convention we feel certain that 
the revival of district and regional gather- 
ings will promote greater inspiration for all 
chapters. None of CSF-ers now in the 
three-year high schools have had the chance 
of attending meetings of this sort, for they 
were discontinued after the April and May 





H. Marie Stiff 


conferences in 1942. War has caused a 
great sacrifice in the activities of the high 
school youth; we plan to reinstate the 
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Tucker (South Gate) will serve as vice- 
Southern Region, for one year. 





Rath 


president, 





New Officers 


Officers who will serve the second year of d ne bookle 
their terms are Violet Shulsen (Fortuna), vice- i ‘ 
presidents Northern Region; Margaret Martin- 2 ‘ 
Bs 3) 
for yOu. ee 



















gon (East Bakersfield), vice-president, Central 
Region; and Mrs. Dorothy Brass (Encinitas), 
secretary ; Mrs, Marion Seymour (Long Beach) 
will continue as ex-officio adviser on the board; 
Marie Stiff steps out as president and becomes 
ex-presidential adviser. 












Three splendid officers are retiring from the 
Board of Directors after several years of untir- 
ing, excellent work —Ina Smith (Turlock) after 
4 years aS a most able president and ex-presi- 
dential adviser, Helene Kusick (Auburn) from 
the office of treasurer, and George Tracy (Long 
Beach) after two terms as registrar of eligi- 
bility. ‘The members of the board will miss 
them, but know that they will continue as 
advisers in CSF. 






















Should you, the reader of this article, 
desire more information about CSF, the 





forming of a new chapter, etc., you are 
invited to write to the author of this article 






If you would like to know what part lighting will play in 





the home of tomorrow, you'll want your copy of this new 
eo illustrated booklet, “Moving the Sun.” 





New lighting tools and new ways to use them, make light 





Two Poems 





a valuable and versatile aid to brighter, happier postwar 





W. J. Sanders, Los Angeles living. “Moving the Sun” points out the exciting possibili- 





ties of 





That Little Boy 





.. lighting for easier seeing to help prevent eyestrain and 








Have you a little boy at home? conserve vision. 
For him we give this toy away.” ; s : . : . 

“I have a boy,” I mumbled slow, .. . lighting that will bring into the home the sun’s health- 
“I have not seen in many a day.” ful, germ-killing rays. 

“Well, take this with you, anyhow, ... lighting that will heighten the home’s liveableness and 





It works like this. Quite simple, see?” 
I took it gladly, just to please 
That little boy long lost in me. 






decorative charm. 





This booklet also gives answers to home wiring problems 





and lists the essential points to check to insure an adequate 





Go-Givers 





electrical system for present and future needs. 





Acctaten the world’s Go-Getters, Plan now to secure every comfort and satisfaction from 
Possessed by wealth and power; 

Obscure the world’s Go-Givers, 
Meagre their earthly dower, 

Exacting naught for sharing, 





electrical living in the years to come. Send today for your 





free copy of “Moving’ the Sun.” 






Unsung for the good they do, RRS 
Go-Getter and Go-Giver, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Of which the more in you? N O R T H 5 R N ELECTRICAL BUREAU, Dept. $1245 





1355 Market St., 


a ae C A L | F O R N | San Francisco, Calif. 
FN Please send me a free copy of your 


booklet, ‘“‘Moving the Sun.” 


December issue of The Instructor carries 
an article by Ruth Frusetta, teacher of Tres E L E © T R | G A L NaMe.........--.--.----enescceecseevoneeoenecenssensensneennamnsees 
Pinos School in San Benito County. She Bite be. a Roe 


dows how a Christmas program grew oot | BU RoE A Ugg ste 


of a unit-of-work on the study of Madonnas 0 ae a ee 
by the old masters. 












Margaret G. Biden, Principal, Clifford Street 


i ooay education faces a very 
serious problem, 
shortage. 


teacher 
Many schools are under- 
staffed and some rural schools are 
reported to be entirely without certi- 
fied teachers. 

World War II has intensified this 


a severe 


Grego Shorthand 


Direct-Approach Method 
BY 


WILLIAM R. ODELL 


Superintendent of Schools 
Oakland, California 


AND 


ESTA ROSS STUART 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


An extensive program of textbook ma- 
terials and a variety of established 
teaching methods are at the service of 
teachers of Gregg Shorthand, the most 
widely used shorthand system in the 
world. 












Gregg Shorthand, Direct- Approach 
Method is the result of 12 years of 
research and experimentation in short- 
hand learning. It combines the features 
of the Direct Method and a modified 
Manual method in a plan of instruction 
that the authors consider better bal- 
anced than the plan offered by either 
of these methods alone. 




















Gregg Shorthand, Direct-Approach 
Method is a basic text for a one-year 
elementary course in Gregg Shorthand. 
It may be covered in less time in 
schools that give two periods daily to 
the study of shorthand. On completing 
the course, students should have a 
thorough knowledge of the principles 
of Gregg Shorthand and a dictation 
speed of not less than 80 words a 
minute on ordinary business material 


Write our nearest office for 
further information. 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 
Boston DaALLAs 
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TEACHER SHORTAGE 


CAN EDUCATORS DO SOMETHING ABOUT THE TEACHER SHORTAGE? 


and Mayberry Schools, Los Angeles City 


problem, yet the basic need of well- 
qualified teachers is always present, 
and the problems arising from an 
insufficient supply will not be auto- 
matically solved by peace. 


Here then is a challenge to all edu- 
cators, as education is compulsory and 
all children are exposed to school 
administrative procedures and the 
teachers who execute the policies. It 
follows logically that the problem of 
getting enough teachers for the ade- 
quate education of our children as well 
as getting individuals who are suited 
to the teaching profession is one which 
concerns parents, taxpayers, and citi- 
zens in general. 


A Thesis Study 


I have been a teacher and I have seen the 
results of the teacher shortage. Consequently 
I was impelled to make a thesis study which 
might lead to some explanation and solution 
of the current problem. I felt that scientific 
research would be necessary in order to 
present valid suggestions as to the ways in 
which enough capable people might be 
the teaching profession. 
Hence the study of Basic Factors Influencing 
Choice or Non-Choice of Teaching as a 
Profession. 


recruited into 


I found that the problems arising from 
the reasons students choose or reject the 
teaching profession are so vital and so far 
reaching that the solution will entail further 
intensive study and experimentation to arrive 
at conclusive answers. My study, while it is 
pertinent, as 


can only be considered a 


beginning. 


To initiate this study a check-list was 
compiled as a data-gathering instrument by 


which it was hoped to determine the most _ 


important reasons for choosing teaching as 
a profession, the most important factors 
discouraging persons from choosing teaching 
as a profession, the most important sources 
of guidance and those improvements which 
would most benefit the profession. Another 
objective was to discover which influence 
the age, sex, educational background and 
the time of decision for or against teaching 
had in influencing choice. 


California Teachers Association Southern 
Section graciously printed and sent the 
check-list to most of the colleges and junior 
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colleges in the Southern California Are 
Their co-operation is greatly appreciated , 


After the returns from the check-lig had 
been analyzed, certain general trends seemed 
apparent: 


1. 229% of the respondees Wanted to 
become teachers and 21% were undecided 
as to what profession they would choose. 
57% were actively opposed to teaching. 


2. The average age of decision of those 
who wanted to become teachers was about 
14, but those who were against teaching 


decided about 2 years earlier. 


3. The educational background of those 
who wanted to become teachers differed 
from that of those who were opposed to 
teaching as a profession. Those of the 
“Yes” group majored in preprofessional 
courses in high school and college ang 
minored in liberal arts and science. Those 
who were opposed to teaching tended to 
take prevocational courses as majors and 
liberal arts as minors. 


4. All participants had a rich background 
of extra-curricular activities. 


5. When analyzed in terms of environ- 
ment no appreciable difference in response 
to the check Those from 
metropolitan areas responded in very much 


list was seen. 


the same way as those living in non-metro- 
politan areas. 


6. Those who wanted to become teachers 
based their choice on the more altruistic 
social reasons such as “I like children and 
desire to work with them,” or “Through 
teaching I can satisfy a desire to be ot 
service to humanity and to my country,” or 
“Teachers have a chance to render many 
fine services to their communities through 
helping in worthwhile activities other than 
teaching.” 


More Desirable Fields 


Those who were opposed to teaching 
were most concerned with the facts that at 
present there are many new fields of work 
more desirable than teaching open to col 
lege graduates and that there are not enough 
opportunities for advancement in the pro 
fession. They also believed there is a lack 
of personal freedom for the teacher. 


7. The greatest percentage of the partic 
pants considered high school and_ college 
faculty members and courses as the most 
powerful sources of influence. 


8. All improvements listed on the check: 
list such as equality of pay and professional 
standing for men and women, and better 
understanding between administrators and 
teeachers were considered very important by 
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iil study participants, whether they were 
opposed to oF in favor of teaching. 


Tx determining of these trends 
would have been useless had I not 
evaluated them in the light of the 
question: What suggestions can be 
offered to correct the teacher short- 
age? Some of the conclusions and 
recommendations of the study are 
presented below: 


Fruits of the Study 


1. It is an encouraging fact that such a 
large percentage of the total group professed 
that they wanted to become teachers or 
were as yet undecided. However, an ade- 
quate teacher supply does not always insure 
a sufficient quantity of good teachers. 
Therefore a method should be formulated 
for screening out those individuals who are 
not inherently suited to teaching even 
though they may want to become teachers. A 
professional aptitude test is one suggestion. 


2. Some of those opposed to teaching 
made their decision at a very early age. 
Some of the ages probably were incorrect, 
as an abstraction such as an age of decision 
can not always be recalled accurately. How- 
ever, a large number indicated that they 
knew before they were ten that they did not 
wish to become teachers. Therefore, to 
prevent negative attitudes from forming 
early in life and to keep the decision against 
teaching in abeyance until adequate guidance 
can be given, a program should be evolved 
which will reach even the elementary child. 


While active professional guidance is not 
practical in the elementary school, a program 
could be put into effect in the early school 
level, whereby the teacher and school could 
be presented in a favorable light. A social- 
studies unit might be planned and put into 
the course-of-study which would begin in 
the kindergarten and gradually unfold 
through the 6 elementary grades to show 
that teaching is a good profession, that 
teachers are honored humanitarian workers, 
and that to be a teacher is a very satisfying 
life work. 


3. Most students in the study who 
wished to become teachers took professional 
courses in college and high school. If this 
applies to the general college population, 
shouldn't qualified students be guided 
through counseling to take professional 
courses? This might help indirectly to insure 
amore adequate supply of teachers. 


4. Since no environmental factors seemed 
to be influential, any successful program of 
teacher recruitment could be used with 


equal effectiveness in either a metropolitan 
or a non-metropolitan area. 


5. Those who were against teaching 
because they felt there were so many other 
desirable fields open to college graduates, 
or because they erroneously believe there is 
no chance of advancement in the field of 
education should be re-educated. They 
should be shown that, although at present 
there lucrative and 
avenues of work open to college graduates, 
many are temporary and insecure and do 
not carry the economic status of teacher 
tenure and 


are many attractive 


retirement. The many fine 
opportunities open to well-qualified edu- 


cators should be explained and emphasized. 


6. High school and college faculty mem- 
bers and courses were considered the most 
powerful sources of influences by those who 
wanted to become teachers as well as by 
Here 
within the teaching profession is a powerful 
Educators 
curriculum organizers must be shown their 


those who were against teaching. 


instrument of guidance. and 
professional obligation to guide well qualified 
students into teaching by subtle implication 


and active example. 


Renovation Needed 


7. The fact that all of the improvements 
of teaching listed in the check-list were 
considered important shows that the teaching 
profession is in need of renovation. Of 
course it is not within the power of a 
guidance course or the individual to do a 
great deal, but organized effort could bring 
about many of the needed improvements. 
Teachers organizations could influence the 
general public to initiate needed legislation. 
Such groups could also solicit the help of 
powerful propaganda agencies such as the 
radio, the press and the motion picture 
industry. 


It will be necessary for all of us to 
work together in order to remove 
these faults from our profession. This 
should be easy for those of us who 
have faith in the integrity of teaching. 
Surely no profession is of more impor- 
molding the 
tomorrow than education. 


tance in citizens of 


Jessie Boyd, librarian at University High 
School, Oakland, and past-president of 
School Library Association of California, 
Northern Section, has accepted an appoint- 
ment for a 4-year term on the executive 
committee of American 
School Librarians. 


Association of 
Miss Boyd is recognized 
throughout California and nationally as a 
leader in the field of school librarianship. 


Students learn more — and 
retain knowledge longer—when 
motion pictures are used as a 
teaching tool. Why? Because 
you get their undivided atten- 
tion—because their minds 
don’t wander—nor their interest. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now offer the foremost 
collection of professionally cre- 
ated. teacher-tested sound and 
silent educational classroom mo- 
tion pictures. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
classroom films are profession- 
ally created to be used by teach- 
ers as a part of the regular school 
curriculum. Our new “Lease-to- 
Own” plan helps all schools, 
even those with small budgets, 
acquire a teaching film library 
—now—on easy year-to-year 
payments as low as film rentals 
-— with no liability beyond the 
school year. 


Write today for more infor- 
mation about this plan — and for 
previews of films — with no obli- 
gation on your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


PAUL COX 
1640 East Mountain Street 
Pasadena 7, California 
Telephone SYcamore 46006 








HOME-MAKING FOR GIRLS 


HOME ECONOMICS TRAINING AT MIDDLETOWN UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


Jacob F. Wiens, District Superintendent* 
And Herta Wrieden, Home Economics Teacher 


ae NE of the units of the homemak- 
ing program for girls at Middletown 
Union High School, Lake County, is 


Bradley’s 
NO-ROLL 


Crayons 


e Economy 

@ True Color 

@ Good Assortment 

@ Hard, Smooth Texture 

@ Famous No-Roll Shape 


Economical because they will not 
roll off the desk to get lost or 
broken, these hard-pressed cray- 
ons have high color fidelity and 
smooth, even marking surface 
absolutely free from grit. 

The semi-round shape with one 
flat side keeps them from rolling 
and gives a choice of pointed or 
broad, flat marking surface. Ap- 
proved large size, packed 8 or 16 
to the box in Red, Yellow, 
Orange, Green, Blue, Violet, 
Black, Brown, Flesh, Magenta, 
Red-Orange, Yellow-Orange, Yel- 
low-Green, Turquoise Blue, Red- 
Violet, Burnt Sienna. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
811 So. Wabash, Chicago 


PE aS Soc 


SCHWABACHER-FREY COMPANY 
735 Market Street, San Francisco 19 
736 South Broadway, Los Angeles 55 



























the study of foods; selection and 
purchase of the same; preparation of 
balanced and appetizing meals; and 
the serving and eating of the same in 
home-like situations. 


Aims for the above unit have been 
expressed in the following manner: 


1. To know how properly to select food 
for everyday meals based on the following 
factors: Nutrition, balanced diet, variety, 
economy, availability to locality or season, 
and finally ration economy and conservation. 


2. To be able to prepare appetizing meals 
again based on such factors as nutritional 
needs, variety, and balance, by methods 
conducive to the conservation of food values 
and the best economy, by the latest scientific 
methods which can be used in home-like 
situations. 


3. To learn the technique of properly 
setting a table, and beautifying its surround 
ing, and to serve the food to meet the 
standards of etiquette, social custom, and 
pleasure of those who will eat the food. 


4. To acquire the grace and ease of a 
hostess, to direct conversation in interesting 
channels, and to create in the guests a feel- 
ing of comfort and hospitality. 


In order to make these aims truly 
practical, it was decided to give the 
girls registered in the homemaking 
program an opportunity to work in a 
typical home, where possibly much 
more could be learned than in similar 
classroom situations. 


Groups at Home 


Shortly after the beginning of the 
school year, students of the homemak- 
ing classes were invited in groups of 
two or three to use the home of the 
instructor as a place to prepare a 
dinner. The girls were asked to invite 
guests of their own preference. A 
number of different groups took 
advantage of this opportunity to act as 
hostesses to their friends. 


The girls were entirely responsible 


* Now District Superintendent at Tehachapi 
Valley Union High School, Kern County. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 


for planning, marketing, Preparing 
serving, and cleaning up after dinner 
They submitted their menus, work 
plans, and recipes to the teacher for 
approval. The students also made 
a complete list of the ingredients 
needed, so that the available stock 
could be checked and supplemented ag 
necessary. 


Planning the Dinner 


The students in charge of the dinner 
used the noon-hour in which to do 
their own shopping. Immediately after 
school they came to the home of the 
instructor, and were acquainted with 
the kitchen and available facilities, as 
well as with the rest of the house. 
They were urged to consider the house 
as their own for the evening, and with 
that were left alone in making further 
preparation, except when they came 
with specific problems or questions, 


During the preparation of the meals, 
the girls also had an opportunity to 
decorate the room as they saw fit, and 
set the table in a pleasing and socially- 
correct style. At the arrival of the 
guests, they acted as the hostess of 
the evening, greeting and making each 
guest welcome, comfortable, and at 
ease. , 


Dorinc the dinners, which they 
always served in gracious style, ac: 
cording to the best rules of etiquette, 
the hostess would try to keep up an 
interesting conversation in which all 
present would participate. After the 
clearing of the table, the hostesses 
and their guests spent an evening of 
diverse types of entertainment. Before 
the students departed, they left the 
house in the same way as they 
found it. 


The participants found the expert 
ence enjoyable as well as profitable. 
The guests, instructor, and administra’ 
tion were very pleased with the results, 
and would recommend it as one pro 
cedure or device in making a class in 
homemaking truly effective. 
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The Slow Reader 


Suggestion for the Child Who Finds 


. Reading Difficult 


Marian S. Johnston, Riverside 


Noone needs help more des- 


perately than the child who can’t read 
well enough to get the ideas from the 
printed page. When there is oral 
reading and plenty of it is needed, the 
dass dreads the time when the slow 
reader takes his turn at it. 


There is no method that is superior 
to the old one of what I call “lap 
reading” where the child stands beside 
the teacher who tells him all the 
words he does not know. Patience in 
this sort of teaching will bring results. 
It takes no longer in the long run than 
other methods. The little touch of 
personal interest does the trick. 


The suggestion I would offer is 
this: let the slow reader read some- 
thing that is to be read by the entire 
class later and let him learn to read it 
by the “lap method.” Then when his 
turn comes, see to it that he reads that 
particular paragraph aloud to the class. 
It will give him the confidence he 
needs. Best of all, he will feel the joy 
that comes from a_ successful per- 










formance. 






Nutrition Course 


- realization that the elemen- 
tary school grades are the best time 
to teach children good food habits 
has prompted the American Red Cross 
to establish a Nutrition Course, 
adapted to the teaching needs of ele- 
mentary school teachers, announced by 
Red Cross Pacific Area Headquarters. 


Although the course has been carried on 
in a trial capacity in several scattered areas, 
this marks the first time it has been offered 
to all schools throughout the West. Ele- 
mentary teachers who have completed the 
course have reported its success in assisting 
them in teaching better nutrition and 
incorporating better food usages in other 
elated studies. 


State educational leaders believe the elemen- 
tary teacher will find this course of utmost 
value for her personal use as well as to assist 


her in recognizing the nutrition needs in her 
classroom and in helping her make nutrition 
a part of the students daily living. 


The course, set up to meet children’s particu- 
lar needs, is an adaptation of the Red Cross 
standard nutrition course. It consists of 20 
hours of discussion and demonstration in 10 
two-hour periods. 


It has been suggested that this course be 
offered through the schools adult education 
programs or as part of the in-service teacher 
training program. In each case the details 
for conducting the Red Cross course should 
be worked out with the local Red Cross 
nutrition chairman who will be anxious to 
assist. 


Sacramento City 


Roy W. Cloud 


Durwe one of the meetings of the 
Superintendents Association convention held 
in Sacramento during early October, Mrs. 
P. D. Bevil, a member of the Board of 
Education of the Sacramento Schools and 
Chairman of the meeting, announced that 
Superintendent J. R. Overturf, who was at 
the time President of the Superintendents 
Association, had been re-elected City Super- 
intendent of Sacramento for a new 4-year 
term. 


Mr. Overturf left the position of Superintend- 
ent of Palo Alto four years ago and took up 
the work which had been carried on so long by 
the late Superintendent Charles C. Hughes. This 
information gave a great deal of pleasure to 
all of those in attendance at the meeting and 
was good news to the people of Sacramento 
who have enjoyed and profited by Mr. Over- 
turf’s work in the capital city. 


Also at the Board meeting following Mr. 
Overturf’s re-election, George C. Jensen was 
re-elected as assistant superintendent, William 
J. Burkhard was elected acting deputy superin- 
tendent, Ray Dean was appointed acting assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of elementary and 
junior high schools. Arthur H. Polster was 
made assistant superintendent in charge of 
research and student personnel. Dr. James F. 
Bursch, who is a Major in the Ufiited States 
Army on leave, will be continued as a deputy 
superintendent on his return from the service. 
He is now at Wiesbaden, Germany, where he is 
Chief Religion and Education Officer for the 
occupied territory. 


. 


Approved Technical Institutes, a hand- 
book of information for vocational guidance 
officers and student advisors, is a profusely 
illustrated pamphlet of 36 pages, issued by 
National Council of Technical Schools, 839 
Seventeenth Street, NW, Washington 6, 
DC, J. S. Noffsinger, director. It will be 
sent free on request from any high school 
principal or counselor. The schools listed 
in the handbook are all qualified to accept 
veteran trainees under Public Law 16 and 
Public Law 346. 
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-PURPOSE 
PROJECTOR 


Built like a fine watch—pow- 
ered by a steady smooth-running 
motor and mechanism that purrs 
through reel after reel without a 
flutter or a jump—so simple, a stu- 
dent can operate it—that’s the new 
DeVRY 16mm.sound-on-film projector. 


_ The ultimate of sound, whether it be 
crisp, Clear, intelligible conversation, or 
the full majesty of symphonic music...” 
. . Clear definition of image . . . uni- 
formity of illumination over the screen’s 
entire surface . . . soft, natural brilliance 
that assures viewing comfort because it 
is kind to the eyes. 


The new DeVRY is a 3-purpose unit 
that (1) SAFELY projects both sound 
and silent films; (2) that shows BOTH 
black-and-white and color film without 
extra equipment; aid (3) whose sepa- 
rately housed 25 watt amplifier and 
sturdy 12 inch electro-dynamic speaker 
afford portable Public Address facilities 
—indoorsorout...In 2¢ 
two balanced carrying £ 
cases complete as_ | 
pictured . . . $430.00 | 













































































DEVRY Portable—16mm, 
Sound-on-Film Projector 
Model "16-1966" 
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Marlyn Jameson, formerly a teacher in 
Montecito School, Santa Barbara, recently 
returned from overseas assignment in Europe 
with American Red Cross, has been awarded 
the bronze star for her work as assistant 
director of Ranger Service at Gare St. 
Lazare, Paris, France. 

“Her cordial and cheery manner and sincere 
devotion to the many hundreds of sick and 
wounded men arriving and departing on hos- 
pital trains,’ the citation reads, ‘‘contributed 
materially to their welfare and morale.” 

“When, in January 1945, the American Red 
Cross installation sustained a direct hit by a 
bomb during an enemy air -attack, Miss Jameson 
displayed great calmness and courage, and 
immediately assisted in _ re-establishing the 
Ranger Service with an improvised portable 


trailer-kitchen on the station platform.” 





In our time jazz has been born and come of 
age. In three decades it has grown to promi- 
nence as a distinctly American form of music. 
How did jazz originate? Where are its roots? 


Period C in the eighteenth annual course of the 
Standard School Broadcast traces the evolution 
of jazz. Here the influence of Afro-Spanish 
American music is considered. The relationship 
of blues and spirituals is indicated. The growth 
of jazz is traced from its New Orleans emer- 
gence after the first World War to its influence 
on other forms of music. 


January Schedule 
AFRO-SPANISH AMERICAN 
PERIOD C 


MUSIC 


Jan. 3—Music of Moorish Spain: 
Leyenda (Albeniz) 


Jan. 10—Spirituals and Blues: 
Lenox Avenue Blues (Still) 


Jan. 17—Aframerican Pianistics: 
Tiger Rag (Norton) 


Jan. 24—Jazz: 
Muskrat Ramble (Ory) 


FREE TEACHER’S MANUAL 
Is available to any accredited teacher or adult 
listening-group leader who will use it in con- 
junction with group-listening to the broadcast. 
For Request Cards write to Standard School 
Broadeast, San Francisco, 20. 


Zz 
BZ co 





STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 


NEA Film 


_ an would you like to 
see a movie about you? And your 
work? You now have that chance for 
the first time. Assignment: Tomorrow 
is about you ‘and more than 800,000 
teachers in this country. The cast of 
characters consists of typical American 
children and their teachers — teachers 
like yourself, real teachers working at 
the job of education for a better 
America. 

Teaching is an exciting job and second 
to no other in importance. Assignment: 
Tomorrow brings this home in a forceful 
and touching manner. It will make you 
prouder than ever of your job. It will 
encourage capable young people to consider 
teaching as a career. It will impress laymen 
with the significance of education in our 
nation’s life. 

Assignment: Tomorrow is a new 25-min- 
ute, 16mm, black and white, documentary 
film produced by National Education Asso- 
ciation. For showing to professional audiences 
this feature film is followed by a 7-minute 
movie trailer describing in animation and 
real life pictures the work of NEA. 

How To Get It— There is no 
charge for this film. It has been pro- 
duced as a service of NEA and is 
being distributed in cooperation with 
State and local education associa- 
tions. 

Most State education associations 
have made arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of this film. Address book- 
ing requests to California Teachers 
Association, 660 Market Street, San 
Francisco 4. 


Plain English Reviews 


By Walsh and Walsh; published by 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company. 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 


Puan English Reviews provide short 
refresher courses for high school students. 
The exercises and accompanying tests are 
keyed to explanatory sections in the Plain 
English Handbook. 

Cumulative Review and Sentence Mastery 
are comprehensive twelve-weeks reviews of 
fundamental grammar and good English 
usage; 10th and 11th grades. 

Review for Mastery in English, an inten- 
sive six-weeks final check-up on grammar, 
is designed to prepare students for college 
entrance requirements; 12th grade. 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News 


Red Cross Appointmey; 


Nora Collins, Montebello 


Agtuur C. BRADY, former Southern 
California junior college and high schoo] 
dramatics instructor, has been appointed 
Assistant Director of Personnel in the 
Western Area office of American Red Cross 
at San Francisco and will direct personnel 
training program in Pacific Coast States 


Mr. Brady entered service with the Red Cross 
in February, 1943, after being granted military 
leave-of-absence from the Montebello unified 
school district, Los Angeles County, He spent 
a year in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands as a 
field director, and for the last year has been 
in charge of the rehabilitation program for 
returning veterans at Santa Barbara. 


Before coming to Montebello senior high schoo} 
as dramatics coach, Mr. Brady was a member 
of the faculty of Ventura junior college, He 
received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Occidental College and is also a graduate 
of Pasadena Playhouse. He has frequently 
participated in radio broadcasts, working with 
Dr. Charles Frederick Lindsley and being heard 
in such well-known programs as Death Valley 
Days. For two years he was president of 
Teachers Association of Montebello unified 
school district and later served as an Association 
representative on the CTA Southern Section 
Council. 


Dr. Robert M. Griffin 


A Better America Through Better Reading 


Epucationat Department of The 
Reader’s Digest announces the appointment 
of Dr. Robert M. Griffin as Associate Editor 
and Reading Consultant available on ar 
rangement to schools and professional groups 
of the West for lecture courses, curriculum 
meetings, and educational conferences, with 
out charge. 


Dr. Griffin completed both his Master’s and 
Doctor’s work at the University of California, 
writing his doctor’s thesis in 1942 on Measuring 
efficiency in supervision of reading. 


His professional activities have run almost 
the entire gamut of educational experiences — 
teacher, supervisor, administrator, curriculum 
expert, and educational consultant, mainly in 
California schools. 


As a staff member of University of Califor- 
nia’s extension division he gave courses in 
reading and language arts. On the summer 
session faculty of San Diego State College 
(since 1944) he has given courses in public 
school administration as well as directed work- 
shops in the field of reading and language arts. 

In 1944-45 he was educational consultant and 
director of the comprehensive survey of Garvey 
(Los Angeles County) school district. 


Dr. Griffin’s Western address is 546 
Laguna Street, Chula Vista, San Diego 
County. 
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CTA Honor Schools San Bernardino County: Amboy, Apple One-half of Modoc County schools are also 
Valley, Central; Colton— Grant, Lincoln, 100% in NEA. 
ila Staffs Enrolled 100% in Washington, Roosevelt junior high, and 
Schoo! eat ahaa Wilson junior high; Cram, Cucamonga, 
California Teachers Association Daggett, Hinkley, Kelso, Phelan; San Ber- ee 
for 1945-6 nardinn Chy— Bendley, Marshelt sad Canyon, Central, Christian Valley, Clipper 
Washington: Upland — all schools. Gap, Colfax, Donner Trail Jt., Dutch Flat, 
Southern Section Gold Hill, Gold Run, Iowa Hill, Lincoln 
San Diego County: Descanso, Escondido Union, Lone Star, Meadow Vista, New- 
Imperial County: Bard, Fort Yuma, Holt union high, Fallbrook union high, Hipass; castle, New England Mills, Ophir, Penryn, 
La Mesa — Lemon Avenue; Pomerado, Riverdale, Sheridan, Spring Garden, Todds 
: ; ; Ramona union high, San Dieguito, San Valley, Valley View, County Superinten- 
Inyo County: Bishop union high. Ysidro, Santee, South Bay union, Vista dents Office. 
elementary, Warner union. 


Placer County — Ackerman, Alpha, Alta, 
Alta Vista, Applegate, Auburn Union, Blue 


yille union high, Westmorland. 


Los Angeles County: Arcadia — Holly 

Avenue; Castaic; Covina — Union high and Santa Barbara County: Bonita, Carpin- 

Lark Ellen; Duarte; Enterprise — McKinley; teria, Concepcion, Vista del Mar. : : 

Glendora, William S. Hart union high, Mrs. Mattie Brittan Wullweber, the oldest 

Hermosa Beach. Lawndale, Newhall, Old Ventura County: Mound, Piru, Somis. native daughter of Sutter County, was 

River, Palmdale Pomona — Roosevelt; Po- honor guest at the annual County reunion 

trero Heights, Rivera; San Gabriel — Lin- Northern Section at Mosswood Park, Oakland. As Miss 
Mattie Brittan, she was known as one of 


coln, McKinley and Roosevelt; San Marino, 
Saugus; South Pasadena— El Centro, Butte County — Durham union high. the most effective and best-loved primary 
teachers of Northern California. Her teach- 


Marengo and Oneonta; Temple, Whelan, Butte County — Gridley elementary. : : : 
Whittier union high. Sainsiihis Ciel G Valley hich ing was done in Yuba and Sutter Counties. 
aii’ iitaatinade ee ee _ 2 ~ “ ‘ Upon her marriage to O. C. Wullweber, a 
Orange County: naheim — Union high, Tehama County — Los Molinos high. furniture manufacturer of Chicago, her 

Broadway, Franklin, La Palma, Horace ; ; a Cj ree “iii 
Mann and Washington; Brea, Capistrano Modoc “ao Alturas, Alpine, piace in , e sutter Uity sc = was taken 
union high; Fullerton — Chapman; Loara, Arlington, Big Val ey, Carr, Cedarville by her sister, another exceptional teacher, 
Ocean View, Olinda; Orange —all elemene U™O”> Davis Creek, Big Lakes, Eagleville, the late Miss Anna Brittan, who taught 

: Ft. Bidwell, Grandview, Lake City union, | ——— 
tary schools. ater in San Francisco. 

Little Hot Springs, Mt. Bidwell, South Davis 
Riverside County: Cabazon, Perris union Creek, South Fork union, State Line, White 
high; Riverside City—-Fremont, Liberty, Horse, Widow Valley, Willow Ranch, Sur’ on the death of her husband in 1928. Her 
Lincoln, Magnolia Avenue and Palm. prise Valley union high, Modoc union high. address is 427 Embarcadero Road, Palo Alto. 


Mrs. Wullweber returned to California 
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Cut Learning Time 


In HALF — with 
THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Thoroughly tested for more than five years in leading high schools, 
junior colleges, and business colleges, this really modern system actu- 
ally saves half the time ordinarily required to learn shorthand. And it 
provides your students with a faster, more flexible writing skill. 


Thomas is the scientifically simplified system demanded by the faster pace of business, industry, 
and the armed forces today—and in the future. For descriptive literature, including sample lesson, 
write your name, the name of your school, and your address on the margin of this advertisement and 


mail it to us. No obligation, of course. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
























































REDMAN SERVICE 


For The Laboratory 


a * * 
CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories. 


Furniture—Apparatus— Biological 
Specimens and Chemicals. 
Quotations supplied on 


request. 
REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Heward St. 


2401 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
Sam Francises 5 Los Angeles 
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Linguaphone Rooms 
in Libraries 


A number of progressive libraries 
throughout the country have introduced 
a new and timely service by opening 
Linguaphone language rooms or booths. 
Here the public, singly or in groups, 
pursue the study of languages by the 
most approved modern method, by 
LISTENING to the voices of native 
teachers as recorded in the 


LINGUAPHONE 


Conversational Courses in 


SPANISH POLISH GERMAN 
PORTUGUESE RUSSIAN ITALIAN 
NORWEGIAN FRENCH SWEDISH 


and 20 other languages 


To open a Linguaphone Room is simple 
and inexpensive. It consists merely of 
sets of Linguaphone records in the lan- 
guages desired, with the appropriate text 
books. All Linguaphone records may be 
played on any standard phonograph. The 
Linguaphone Phonograph, especially de- 
signed for library use, insures privacy 
and silent operation in any room. 


Send for FREE book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


25 RCA Building New York 20, N. Y. 








THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Via Seo Ma eee te 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 





In Memoriam 


California School People Recently Deceased 


Bert X. Tucker 


Bert X. Tucker, who died October 31, was 
born in Missouri. After his father returned 
from the Civil War the family moved to 
Kansas. After graduating from University 
of Kansas, he came to California to obtain 
his secondary credential. He did graduate 
work at University of California where he 
earned his masters degree. 


After some private school teaching in San 
Francisco, he became a teacher of science in 
Chico High School, later going to Santa 
Maria High School to a similar position. 


In 1907, a high school was organized in 
Richmond, and Mr. Tucker was selected as 
principal. The school opened with an 
enrollment of 45 pupils. Mr. Tucker served 
the school as principal for a period of 36 
years, retiring in 1943 because of failing 
health. He saw his little school grow to an 
imposing high school plant with an enroll- 
ment of over 2,000 pupils. 


Mr. Tucker was a popular administrator 
with both his faculty and pupils. His school 
always maintained an excellent scholastic 
record. The success of its thousands of 
graduates is a testimony to the success of 
the fine school he developed. 


Mr. Tucker regarded teaching as a most 
worth while profession and always main- 
tained his membership in such professional 
organizations as NEA and CTA. He was 
an active member and past president of 
California Club. He was 
active in his community and held in the 
highest esteem by all. 


Schoolmaster 


His genial personality with his keen sense 
of humor will be sorely missed—-W. T. 
Helms. 





Act the request of Mrs. Walter F. Dexter, Lt. (j.g.) Walter F. Dexter and 
family, we are privileged to publish the following personal statement by them: 


“We wish to acknowledge the many expressions of sympathy 
and thank the host of friends who paid tribute to the memory of 


Walter Friar Dexter.” 


They found themselves so overburdened with correspondence that it became 
impossible to send a personal note of thanks to everyone in response to their 


sympathetic tributes. 


Thanks To Many Friends 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 


Benton Welty, principal of Auburn Union 
Grammar School (1923-48), Placer County 
and a long-time member of Californi, 
Teachers Association, died recently at 
Franklin, Pennsylvania. Besides being wa 
outstanding schoolman, he was g former 
athlete and football player. He saw service 
in the United States Army during World 
War I. 


Dr. Lester D. Henderson, age 59, super: 
intendent, Burlingame elementary schoo} 
district, San Mateo County, for the past 16 
years, died October 15 of a heart attack. 

A native of Iowa, he graduated from 
Tarkio College, Missouri, taught in Idaho, 
and then went to Alaska as the first terry 
torial commissioner of education. There hc 
organized the school system and served as 
commissioner for 15 years. Resigning, he 
went to Stanford University, received his 
doctorate, and then became superintendent 
of Burlingame elementary schools. He also 
served as-a member of San Mateo county 
school board. He was active in civic end 
fraternal organizations, whose leaders paid 
high tribute to him upon his passing. 


* * * 


Wisconsin Network 


_ to embark upon a compre- 
hensive State FM educational network 
plan, the State of Wisconsin has filed 
license applications with Federal Com- 
munications Commission for the first 
2 units of a proposed system of 7 FM 
stations. 


The applications call for a 10-kilowatt 
transmitter to serve the Milwaukee and 
eastern lake shore area and a 3-kilowatt 
station to be located on the University 
campus in Madison. Additional units are 
planned for location at various points to 
provide day and night coverage throughout 
the State. 
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Evening 


Elva Horsman, Visalia 


Coot shades of the evening are falling, 
About me with tender caress, 

gweet voices from shadows are calling, 
From night in ethereal dress. 


Soft glimmer of stars in the twilight, 
In the waters their image behold, 
Blending with earth's glowing satellite, 

Reflected in ripples of gold. 


How kind are these garments of evening, 
Nature’s artist earth's features remould, 

And wraps around all silken covering, 
Bring. 1g peace to the young and the old. 


Those who listen hear patter of footfalls, 
As shyly the wood-nymphs arrive, 

And their dancing in moonlight enthralls, 
Eyes of magic may see them alive! 


for as night in its mystical beauty, 
Falls gently on land and on sea, 

From the day of hard labor and duty, 
All life is serenely set free! 


* * * 
Challenge 


Adelaide Mary Burch, Oakland 


Awaxe, Earth, let the sun shine forth 
to dry 
The blood upon your breast. 
Awake, Earth, now the weary ones may 
Close their eyes and rest. 


Grow, Earth, fragrant blossoms 
Long stifled from within 
Await your triumphant call 
To burst forth again. 


Call, Earth, to all the birds 
Who hide on high, 

Beating rhythms of unrest 
Against the shell-rocked sky. 


Smile, Earth, God has beckoned you 
Into the realms of peace. 

Life Springs into your bosom, 
The voice of hate must cease! 


First Aid Textbook, prepared by Ameri- 
can Red Cross for instruction of first aid 
classes, now appears in fully revised edition 
of 1945. Carefully rewritten, this paper- 
bound book of 260 pages, with 264 illustra- 
tions, is published by Blakiston Company, 
Philadelphia. 

More care and expert advice have gone into 
the preparation of this book than have ever 
been accorded any similar work. This nation- 
ally-known text is widely used throughout 
California schools and communities. 


The Practice of Printing, an illustrated 
textbook of over 300 pages, originally 
appeared in 1926 and attained national 
recognition in schools teaching printing. 
The text was revised and brought up-to-date 
from time to time and now appears in a 
new 1945 edition. The author, Ralph W. 
Polk, is supervisor of printing instruction, 
Detroit Public Schools. Published by Man- 


ual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
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Young America Films, 32 East 57th 
Street, New York 22, New York, have 
issued an 18-page annotated Preliminary 
Announcement of their film list, indicating 
grade levels. Detailed resumes of film 
content are given in the Young America 
film catalog issued October 1. California 
school-people using films are urged to obtain 
both the preliminary announcement and the 
complete catalog. 


New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 


Here may be welcome 
idea for Christmas 
Program— Shadow 
Pictures with Carols 


For Teachers in search of enjoyable, 
easy-to-get-up Christmas Program 


Christmas Carols as musical back- 
ground for Shadow Pictures might 
prove just what you’re looking for. 
The pictures can be made by sim- 
ply arranging characters and objects 
between strong light and translu- 
cent screen so shadow outlines are 
seen by audience, 


Screen can be ordinary sheet hung 
on rope stretched across room. 
Light can be lamp with 80 watt 
bulb (or equivalent), shining in 
middle of sheet at shoulder level. 

As costumes are invisible, can be 
made from anything giving desired 
effect. Music may be group singing 
or records, etc. Possible Picture- 
carol combinations might be: 


1, Madonna and Babe. Music — Silent 
Night; Come, All Ye Faithful. 


2. Few pupils with cardboard wings tied to 
arms. Music— Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing; Angels We Have Heard on High. 


3. Cardboard outline of Bethlehem, star 
above; shepherds in foreground. Music — 
O Little Town of Bethlehem; It Came 
Upon a Midnight Clear. 


4, Three turbaned kings bearing gifts. 
Music — We Three Kings of Orient Are; 
First Noel (Ist, 2nd verses). 

If further interested you might care 
to consult your library on shadow 
pictures and their production — 
your record shop for carols. 


We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


Remember this wrapper. . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 


Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. 2-16 





SOCIAL STUDIES 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Wales R. Holbrook, Teacher, Santa Barbara City Schvots 


Su history teacher in the old- 
fashioned school looks with envy on 
the modern school. In the developing 
social studies program of the public 
school lies the greatest opportunity 
yet offered the teacher in this field to 
be of service to the nation and its 
future citizens. 


The upheaval in the social system 
revealed by the wars and other related 
phenomena of the twentieth century 
demand tremendous efforts of adjust- 
ment. hat the impact of the airplane 
and the radio and other technological 
marvels of today requires a new direc- 
tion of education is violently clear. 


The necessity of teaching people to 
co-operate in what is termed “one 
world,” where, theoretically one is 
within 60 hours of everyone else on 


the globe, provides both an oppor- 


tunity and a duty for teachers of social 
studies. 


Courses in formal history which 
have long been felt inadequate by 
many seem now not only to be ineffec- 
tual, but possibly even to be iniquitous. 
The study of the politics and wars of 
kings and presidents is a very limited 
study of a people, and wrong in 
emphasis, even though in the best of 
these courses facts and interpretations 
are judiciously interwoven. This may 
be excellent, though narrow, training 
for the few, for that minority of 
students which is becoming increas- 
ingly small in almost any school of 
today. These few are being prepared 
for the serious study of history, 
government and economics, and the 
careers thereafter contingent upon 
these studies. 






















of modern maps. 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR THE AIR AGE 


INTRODUCTION TO 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Bernice Baxter and THAD STEVENS 


® Presents in easy, interesting fashion a background of 
information which will assist the junior high school 
student to understand new global concepts of geog- 
raphy and to apply them. 


® Includes chapters on Learning the Language of Maps 
and Globes, Maps and Map Making, Projections, 
New Ideas of Distance and Direction. 


® Provides outline maps for tracing and abundant exer- 
cises leading to an understanding and interpretation 


® Ample visual aids — drawings, photographs, figures — 
further clarify and simplify concepts discussed. 


List Price. $1.92 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 





California 
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But in the secondary school, under 
this program, the majority “take” 4 
course in United States history, and 
an elective in English history, ancient 
history or modern European history 
These formal studies are buttressed 
by a very old tradition, Perpetuated 
by such institutions as the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and sup. 
ported by parents who went through 
this old mill, a good mill in its way, 


College Preparation 


This sort of college preparation 
goes on in most of the inderendent 
schools of the country, in general 
public high schools, and in separate 
departments of some high schools 
Many public schools which have been 
experimenting with the “core curricy. 
lum” and other innovations which 
have involved social-studies, have now 
reverted to the one-year history 
course. It is, to be sure, called Ameri. 
can Civilization, Social Studies 11B, 
and other equally appropriate names, 
and is improved in breadth and em- 
phasis. But a few schools and systems 
have gone ahead and have inaugurated 
an integrated Study of Society. 


This integrated social-study program 
provides a study, of people living 
together, for each school grade, from 
kindergarten through high school and 
junior college. In each year the course 
is adapted to interest and to age levels. 
The emphasis is always on the people 
and in the various manifestations of 
the activities of a people. In sucha 
course a study is made of other peoples 
on the globe in proper place and 
sequence. 


Somewhere in such a program per’ 
haps Man himself should be studied. 
At least one cultural anthropologist is 
at work on such a study on the sec 
ondary school level. If such a program 
seems ambitious, let one try to imagine 
in what more intelligent way education 
can do its part in bringing forth 
co-operation among peoples, in prepat’ 
ing Americans to lead the way toward 
a workable peace. 


There are, of course, the usual arguments 
against such a program, such as the obvious 
inference that social-studies teachers may be 
forwarding their own interests. But this is 
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time for such a change nor for the 
‘ection that social-studies would therefore 
a too much of the time necessary for 


fanguage, mathematics and the practical 


vn books, and other teaching aids, it 


is true that they are hard to find, and it 
ign't easy to prove the importance of raising 
more money to pay for them. But these 
aching aids will be produced and are 
heing created now. It is to be hoped that 
gradually adequate materials for the social- 
dudies can be purchased. It would be well 
if the increasingly large books could be 
published in multiple text form. A more 
flexible unit study program would result. 
And otherwise, high school students may 
won need carriers similar to those used by 
shoppers and golfers! 

It will be further said that trained 
teachers don’t exist in numbers sufficient to 
arty out the program as outlined. But 
shools of education offer such training 
every summer. And one summer is all that 
the old-fashioned teacher of forward-looking 
girit— and who shouldn't be — needs. 
Beginners thus trained are going from the 
universities every year prepared for chang- 
ing demands, not only of the world, but of 
the students. 


I; this not the time for all of us to review 
our social-studies with the view of setting 
up a program which eventually will take its 
right place in the training of the citizens of 
the new world? 


Number Books 


i ORLD Book Company, repre- 
sented in California by Clyde S. Jones, 
116 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 5, is issuing Number Books 
for Young America by Clark and 
others. My First Number Book, 80 
pages, 28c, and My Second Number 
Book, 112 pages, 36c, have appeared. 

They are printed on heavy paper, charm- 
ingly illustrated, and embody a sound and 
effective program for beginners. They use 
an essential minimum vocabulary carefully 
determined to eliminate language difficulties. 
They make definite provision for organized, 
sequential learning of arithmetic and pro- 
mote discovery and _ resourcefulness in 
problem solving. 

Since these are arithmetic workbooks, 
not readers, both reading and vocabulary 
have been held to a minimum. For example, 
My First Number Book has 34 picture 
words and 25 other words. Throughout the 
books the language is simple, the sentences 


short, and all arithmetical terms are fully . 


explained and illustrated. 
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THRICE BLESSED ARE WE 


Laurence L. Belanger, Vice-Principal in Charge of Student Personnel, 
Lindsay Senior High School, Tulare County 


G cuices although not al- 
ways happy, are thrice blessed. 


They are blessed at the moment 
Johnny Student enters the portals of 
the domain of the counselor, whether 
it be monastic cubicle or administrative 
suite. This is the crucial moment in 
counseling: the time when Johnny has 
become aware of a need for guidance, 
whether that need has been empha- 
sized by a summons slip issued by the 
counselor or whether the youngster 
has realized through his own thinking 
that some personal difficulty has beset 
him. 


They are blessed also during the 
time that Johnny is in conference, as 
they are introduced into the thinking 
or emotional processes that operate as 
he verbalizes, trying as he might to 
explain or diagnose or rationalize his 


difficulty. It is during this time that 
advice is given, not only by the 
counselor, but to the counselor— 
advice on the intricacies of human 
living as exemplified by the student 
himself. 


For it is not the “telling what to 
do” which characterizes the good 
guidance worker as it is the stimula- 
tion of “what I am going to do” 
expressed by Johnny himself. True, it 
requires more time for Johnny to 
define his problem and to propose a 
course of action to follow toward 
solution than it does for a well mean- 
ing counselor to tell him what is 
wrong with him and what to do about 
it in a few crisp, authoritative terms. 


The customary advice to students 
beginning “If I were you, I'd...” 
can hardly be classed as guidance, 





IN THE 


Christmas Horn Book 


Christmas Week in Bethlehem. Katherine Milhous, the artist-author of 
children’s books, describes a week with the Moravians in Pennsylvania 
during their traditional Christmas festivities. 


Ray Stannard Baker’s Stories to His Children. Written in letters from 
Germany where he had been sent by McClure’s Magazine (and illustrated 
by the artist George Varian) for his daughter Alice Baker Hyde, who has 
now written this paper for The Horn Book. The original letters and illus- 


trations are reproduced in facsimile. 


A Storyteller Visits California, by Gladys English of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. An appreciation of Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen together with a 


splendid full-page portrait. 


Madelon, A Little Shepherdess at Bethlehem. A fine new Christmas play 


by Alice I. Hazeltine. 


Christmas in the Library, by Priscilla Edie. How Christmas Eve was 


celebrated in the Children’s Room. 


Also, a new Christmas Carol with music, pages and pages of 
illustrated book reviews and a wealth of announcements from 
the publishers of children’s books. 


Price, 50 cents a copy, $2.50 a year. Gift subscriptions only $2.00 a year. 
We will send gift announcement carrying your name. 


Address 


_ THE HO 


4 248 Boylston Street — - - 


RN BOOK 


- Boston 16, Mass. 








A MILLION DOLLARS 


worth of fun, reading and collecting 
your boyhood favorite thrillers — Nick 
Carter, Buffalo Bill, Deadwood Dick, 
Merriwell, Frank Reade, Work & Win 






































(Fred Fearnot), Young Wild West, 
Secret Service (Old & Young King 
Brady), Pluck & Luck, Liberty Boys of 
76— this set of 10 novels, $5.00 post- 
paid. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Cuartes T. Bracin, 1525 West 12th 
Street, Brooklyn, 4, New York. FREE. 
Send large stamped self-addressed enve- 
lope for fascinating illustrated catalog. 





Made for Schools and Churches! 
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Moore’s Motion Picture 
Service 


306 Southwest Ninth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 
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5746 Sunset Boulevard 
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based as it is on a physiological impos- 
sibility. Rather, the essence of good 
guidance technique is the ability to 
help students grow toward self-suffi- 
ciency in their personality patterns, a 
growth which can be attained only 
from within the student himself. 

The successful counselor is he who 
makes it possible for students to 
realize potentialities of achievement of 
which they themselves have hitherto 
been ignorant or unaware. The only 
mechanisms by which students can 
solve their personal problems lie within 
themselves. 

It is the prime function of counsel- 
ing to stimulate students into an 
awareness of the existence and toward 
a realization of the potentiality of 
these inner mechanisms. 


HAVE 
EXTRA 


for the 
HOLIDAY SEASON 


PEP 





You will enjoy KEVO’s rich, delicious choco- 
late-like flavor (no real chocolate). 


Try this experiment. Drink KEVO for 
breakfast regularly. Also, drink a cup of 
KEVO or eat six or eight ENURGETS 
(KEVO in candy form) between meals morn- 
ing and afternoon. Discover for yourself 
the extra energy you get from the following 
extra-nourishing natural foods in KEVO: 


Whole Soy Bean, Germ of Whole Wheat, 
Dextrose, Soy Bean Milk, Deep Sea 
Kelp, Mint Leaves, Rhubarb Plant, 
Spinach, Carrot, Celery, W.H.Y. Blended 
Flavoring, SPECIAL Calcium, Phos- 
phorus, Iron, Copper, Iodine. 
Serve KEVO and ENURGETS to friends 
who drop in during the Holiday Season. 
FOR CHRISTMAS: give KEVO and ENUR- 
GETS to loved ones who need more pep. 
Ask your Pure Food Dealer for KEVO. If 
he is temporarily out, send his name, ad- 
dress and 10c to the factory. We shall mail 
you a generous trial of KEVO and ENUR- 
GETS, post paid. 


KEVO — J-2 


Azusa - - ‘ - ~ - California 
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Mother Nature 
Perhaps Mother Nature is herself 


the wisest of counselors as she whis- 
pers to a bud so that it suddenly 
becomes aware that it, too, can become 
a blossom just by unfolding. Jug * 
that moment of insight of possibilities 
must fascinate both the bud and 
Mother Nature, so likewise fascinating 
is the dawn of realization of possibij; 
ties of success by both Johnny ang 
his counselor. 


Such moments are precious 8xperi- 
ences for both. They reaffirm the 
hope of mankind and serve to convince 
the counselor that his is a profession 
which must ever remain humble before 
the bright burning flame which jg 
Youth. 


Bie are blessed again as Johnny 
leaves the sanctum, blessed because 
they are once again cognizant of the 
great privilege it is to be a counselor. 
For whatever other duties counseling 
may entail, fundamentally it is a 
privilege, a privilege not without 
attendant responsibilities, but a privi- 
lege which must not be lightly held. 
For it is only through the constant 
awareness of the magnitude of that 
privilege that counselors can maintain 
the philosophy basic to successful 
counseling. 


AMERIVET TECH 


“Today’s Learning for Tomorrow’s Living” 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
GRADES 7 TO 12— CADET CORPS 


Gymnasium, Indoor Pool, Golf Course 
Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph.D., Pres, 
Coast Highway U.S, 101, Atascadero, Calif. 
Midway bet. San Francisco and Los Angeles 





The Journal of Audio-Visual Learning 


America’s Leader in Visual Education 
NEW [esis Monthly —. $3.00 Per Yeor 


HELPFUL 
INSPIRING e 


SEE and HEAR 





Edited by America’s leaders in this 
field. Keep in touch with the new 
methods and 


Published by E. M. Hale 
Fit ella 7 


ideas in teaching. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 





LONDON CONFERENCE 


ADVANCE REPORT FROM NEA HEADQUARTERS AS WE GO TO PRESS 


Belmont Farley, National Education Association 


i United Nations Conference 
to create an Educational and Cultural 
Organization opened in London No- 
vember 1 as planned. The first session 
was greeted by Ellen Wilkinson, 
British Minister of Education and a 
delegate to the Conference. “This 
new educational organization,” she 
said, “should have roots deep down in 
every country so that every school 
and every teacher can feel that they 
can make their voices heard there.” 


While the main purpose of the 
present meeting of this Conference is 
to adopt a charter which determines 
the character and privileges of mem- 
bership and the functions of the 
organization, the problems of educa- 
tion were introduced along with plans 
for the machinery to solve them. 


The reconstruction of liquidated 
educational institutions and school sys- 
tems in Europe was a matter of first 
concern. 


The Delegates 


The 7 American delegates and their 26 
advisers joined 300 delegates, observers, and 
technical advisers representing 43 of the 
United Nations in London the last week 


of October. 


The U. S. representatives, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State William Benton stressed, 
were chosen as spokesmen for the country 
as a whole and not as representatives of 
special groups or interests. 


Among those who accompanied the dele- 
gation in various capacities are: George D. 
Stoddard, president-elect of University of 
Illinois and member of NEA Educational 
Policies Commission; F. L. Schlagle, super- 
intendent of schools, Kansas City, Kansas, 
president of NEA; and William G. Carr, 
associate secretary of NEA. 


Dr. Stoddard is one of the seven dele- 
gates to the Conference. The delegation is 
headed by Archibald MacLeish, former 
head of the Library of Congress and As- 
sistant Secretary of State under Secretary 
Stettinius. 


Other delegates include: William Benton, 
Assistant Secretary of State; Harlow Shap- 
ley, Director, Harvard College Observatory; 


Congressman Chester F. Merrow, New 
Hampshire, member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives; Senator James E. Murray, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor; and Mildred C. Thompson, 
dean, Vassar College. 


The Advisers 


President Schlagle joins Grayson Kefauver 
(consultant of the U. S, Department of State, 
as adviser to the American delegation. Other 
advisers designated include: Harriet W. Elliott, 
dean of women, University of North Carolina; 
Herbert Emmerich, director, Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, Chicago; Luther H. Evans, 
librarian of Congress; Waldo Leland, director, 
American Council of Learned Societies; Alexan- 
der Meiklejohn, former president, Amherst 
College, and professor emeritus of education, 
University of Wisconsin; George Schuster, 
president, Hunter College, New York; and Mark 
Starr, education director, T.adies 
Garment Workers’ Union, of L., New 
York City. 7 


International 
A ¥. 


Dr. CARR, deputy secretary-general of 
the international secretariat for the Confer- 
ence, is the only member of the secretariat 
from the United States. Kenneth Holland, 
member of NEA Core Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and president of the 
Inter-American Foundation, accompanied 
the delegation to London as a technical 
expert. The Economic and Social Council 
will likely be established in January 1946. 
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Guide to Films 


"Bas growth of the world-wide use 
of classroom films is indicated by the 
18th edition of the Utilization-scope 
Chart recently released by Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica Films. , 


Foreign language versions of almost 100 
titles are being exported, including teaching 
films in Spanish, Portuguese, French, Afri- 
kaans, Chinese, Turkish, and Arabic, with 


others in production. 


Another feature of the book-type chart 
is the grouping of films in their subject- 
matter areas, cross-indexed wih their primary 


and secondary correlations. 


Film content is sketched, giving the col 
laborators names and the educational insti- 
tutions to which they are affiliated. 
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Many new classroom films are listed in 
the primary social studies, mathematics, 
home economics, and teacher-training fields. 


For those not familiar with film terms, a 
glossary is included together with basic 
projection information for showing class 
room films. 


Address Paul Cox, 1640 East 
Mountain Street, Pasadena 7. 


Send for 
Full-Color Slide Film on 


*75,000 
COMPETITIONS! 


It tells your students how to try for 
$75,000 in awards for boy model- 
builders. These include 8 university 
scholarships, 588 cash awards, and 
36 convention trips. . 


Wewill be glad to loan you this film free of 
charge upon your request. With it we will 
send a booklet which will enable you to 
make running commentaries on the film, 
and to answer any question that may arise. 


Hereare the TWO competitions for which 
your students are eligible if they reside 
in the United States and are between the 
ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. In this, the student builds a 
miniature model Napoleonic Coach to plans 
we furnish him. 

2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. In this, the student makes a 
solid model automobile embodying his own 
ideas of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regu- 
lations will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or 
older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 
1945, compete in the Junior Division. 
Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 
20 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age 
limits are eligible to Guild Membership. 
There are no dues or entrance fees of any 
kind. Each member shall receive, without 
charge, an official Guild Membership card 
and button, and a full set of Guild draw- 
ings and instructions. Both competitions 
close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the 
sons of General Motors employes. In all 
cases where the son of a General Motors 
employe qualifies for an award, duplicate 
awards will be made. 


Po a a a oe ee ane a a ee 


| FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD ! 


An educational foundation sponsored by 


I Fisher Body Division of General Motors 


General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


| Gentlemen: Please send me complete in- 
| formation, without charge, relative to 


2) Napoleonic Coach Competition 
0 Model Car Design Competition 
0) Color slide film for classroom use 


Name 
Address 
City Zone 


Subject taught 


| Number of eligible boys in my classes ___ 
Dept. 34 
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COMING 


December 1— CTA Bay Section Coun- 
cil meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


December 3, 4— State Conference on 
Veterans Education; auspices State Depart- 
ment of Education. Bakersfield. 


December 7, 8 — California Junior Col- 
lege Federation; annual fall conference. 


Bakersfield Inn. 


December 7, 8 — State Conference on 
Secondary Schools; auspices State Depart- 
ment of Education. Bakersfield. 


December 14, 15—CTA Semi- 
Annual Meetings; State Council; 
Board of Directors, State Committees. 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


December 15 — Bill of Rights Day: na- 


tional observance. 


December 15 — Pi Lambda Theta, North- 
ern California Alumnae Chapter; Christmas 
Party. At home of Mrs. Vera Elliott, 501 
Castenada Avenue, San Francisco 16. 


December 16-19 — Institute of World 
Affairs; 21st annual session. Mission Inn, 
Riverside. 

December 17, 18 — California Council 
on Teacher Education. Fresno. 


December 25 — Christmas Day. 


December 27-29— National Business 
Teachers Association, annual convention. 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. L. H. 
Diekroger, publicity director, Hadley Tech- 
nical High, St. Louis 6, Missouri. 


January 1, 1946 — New Years Day. 


February 6 — School Library Association; 
luncheon meeting. College Women’s Club, 
Berkeley. 





February 10—Negro History Week; 
national observance. Carter G. Woodson, 
director, 1538 Ninth Street NW, Washing- 
ton 1, DC. 


February 12 — Abraham Lincoln's Birth- 
day. 


17-24 — Brotherhood Week; 
13th annual observance; auspices National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 


February 


February 22 — George Washington's 
Birthday. 


March 7-14 — California Conservation 
Week; 12th annual observance. Pearl Chase, 
Santa Barbara, State Chairman. 


April 8-13 — California Public Schools 
Week; Statewide Observance. Charles Al- 
bert Adams, State Chairman. 


April 9-13— American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis. 


April 12, 13 — California Teachers As- 
sociation Annual Meeting; meetings of 
State Committees; meetings of present and 
new Board of Directors; meeting of Cali- 
fornia Council of Education. Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


April 14 — Pan-American Day; national 
observance. 


April 21 — Easter Sunday. 
April 21 — John Muir's birthday. 
April 23 — Edwin Markham’s birthday. 


May 11—School Library Association 
of California, Northern Section; luncheon 
meeting. College Women’s Club, Berkeley. 


May 30— Memorial Day. 
June 14— Flag Day; National observ- 


ance. 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroom 
Helps 


10. Do you know why electricity Cools the 
refrigerator, heats the oven and toaster and 
runs the motor and elevator? Nine wal] charts 
printed on heavy paper, in two colors, Without 
advertising, will explain these and other opera. 
tions for you and your students. These charts 
are especially prepared for grades 7 to 12, 
Complete set of 9 charts $1. Westinghouse, 


26. Our America is beautifully-illustrate 
project-material on 8 leading industries, includ. 
ing Glass, Lumber, Transportation, ete, Jp 
addition to the postwar illustrations it includes 
a teacher’s manual and individual student work 
books. Available, without charge, for one grade 
only in each school. Particularly planned for 


grades 6, 7. Coca-Cola. 


20. See and Hear is a journal of audio-visual 
learning, especially dedicated to the classroom 
teachers and school administrators. It contains 
discussions of audio-visual uses and possibilities, 
instructional methods, classroom _utilizations, 
experiences, equipment information, film re 
views, costs and financing. Subscription $3 
per year. Complimentary copy to administrators 
if requested on school stationery. E. M. Hale. 


91. A Giant Certificate. A new addition to 
the 5-Way Plan for Dental Health. Certificate 
to be presented to a class attaining 100% as 
indicated by the previous presentation ef the 
individual certificate to each member ef the 
class. The free Giant Certificate is 13 x 19 
inches, and can be framed to hang in your 
classroom. Bristol-Myers. 


92. Jeep Herder is the first of a list of 
16 mm entertainment pictures suitable for use 
in schools or churches produced by Planet Pic- 
tures, Information available on this and other 
of Planet’s forthcoming pictures. 


93. Catalog of 16 mm sound and silent class- 
room teaching-films is available from DeVry 
Films & Laboratories. It comprises 76 pages 
of titles and data, plus a 20-page supplement 
of films newly added to the DeVry Film Library. 
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USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Iinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3c postage is enclosed for each 
item. 
10. 26. 90. 91. 92. 93. 
Name 
Address 
Subject taught 
School address 
Enrollment: Boys 


Grade 


Girls 








A MESSAGE TO 
CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS 











OHN SWETT, California's great public school leader, 
82 years ago, called together a group of his fellow 
educators, and California Teachers Association was formed. 






California has attained an outstanding place in the affairs 
of our Nation during those 82 years. California Teachers Asso- 
ciation has kept pace with our State during that entire period. 







The first great achievement of the Association is recorded 
in 1866, when the public schools of California became open and 


free to every child in the State. 







California had led the way. Any child could attend school 
and no tuition fees could be charged. No child could be denied 


enrollment because of race, color or creed. 










Throughout the years California Teachers Association has 
guarded the welfare of the children of this State. 





California leads all the States in the enactment of beneficial 
laws for its schools, its pupils and its teachers. 





yea Cae 
YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 





School Seating 
Universal Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Office and Library Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Blackboard Supplies 
Flags 

Athletic Goods 
Janitorial Supplies 
Blackboards 

Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 

Library Supplies 

Office Supplies 

School Papers 

Duplicating Equipment 

Art Materials 

Toilet Tissue 

Paper Towels 

Primary Materials 


Dependable service always 






ee as oe oo eb eee 





lia these difficult times we are more than 

ever determined to provide SERVICE that is 
dependable, thorough, and prompt, for your school 
supply needs. It is difficult, of course, to keep all 
items always in our warehouse stocks for immedi- 
ate delivery, but we shall take every possible pre- 


caution to fill your needs completely, quickly and 
continuously. 


Our staff, fully experienced in the school buyer’s 


problems, will welcome any opportunity to be of | 
assistance, 


Send for our latest catalog! 


207 Van Ness Avenue South San Francisco 3 
2 1012 Santee Street, 3rd Floor Los Angeles 15 
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Know what the railroads are doing — now that the 
war is over? 

‘re moving troops! West Coast, East Coast, up 
and down and across the country — more troops are 
moving right now than at any time during the war 
—1,300,000 in November with still more coming in 

. December, and it’s going to be much like that for 
several months to come. 


But this time they’re headed mostly toward home, 
and although the job of handling so many in such 
a short time is another challenge, it’s a job the rail- 


roads tackle with enthusiastic determination. Still The discharged veteran wears 
in their fighting togs, they will keep right on—as pred Sconce hor alia 


they have done straight through the war — provid- 
ing 97% of all the transportation for military 
personnel traveling under orders. 



















Plans for the future? Yes—the release of material 
which could not be had during the war has 
enabled railroads to get started on a large-scale 
program of improvements all along the line, 
including new locomotives, new and better 

cars and trains and more of them. They 
are looking ahead, and working with 
foresight and confidence to new 
high standards of efficient opera- 
tion and service. 


But first of all they’re bring- 
ing these young men 
back home. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—CARRIED MORE THAN 90% OF ALL 
MILITARY FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS — 









Prcause bicycle jumps 
get hot 
your tood cam be 
heft cold / 


OUR physics book says, “Energy can 

neither be created nor destroyed by any 
means known to man.” Which is another 
way of saying that if air gives off heat when 
it is compressed, it will absorb heat when 
it expands. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG — BUY VICTORY BONDS 








NBEREIIPIA cytastatocr ns ome 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 





So on this simple principle, mechanical refrigerators were 
developed. They do not use ordinary air, but a special refrig. 
erant. They “squeeze out” the heat in this refrigerant by com- 
pressing it — then let it expand in the refrigerator coils. So it 
takes up heat and keeps food cold. 





Most great discoveries grow out of using the simple principles 
of physics which you study in high school. The problem 
is first of all to think up a way these can be put to use. The 
next problem is to use them better year after year. 





For years, General Motors research men have followed such 
simple clues as the fact a bicycle pump gets hot — to develop 
new products or make old ones better. In the new General 
Motors Technical Center this work will continue — a constant 
search for “more and better things for more people.” 


(jun ERAL \forors 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC . OLDSMOBILE . BUICK . CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Mr. C. F. Kettering, Vice President of General Motors, recently made an interesting talk on Research ond the new General Motors 
Technical Center. If you would like to have free copies of this talk and reprints of this advertisement just write General Motors Corporation, Dept. of 
Public Relations, Room No. 14-203-D, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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... the presents arrive from the folks at home 
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Faces light up, spirits lift and hearts beat faster. 
Santa arrives with the gifts from home. What a 
time to celebrate! No wonder Merry Christmas and 


Have a Coke are heard from all hands. Words that ; r (CHL, 


speak of good cheer, of friendliness, of home. ——~ -the OTT 
; ; oe Car ab ted vex cetay 
Good things get around in this world, and gai 






A “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
i Mm Coke” are the registered trade- 
5 Te Ea mimarks which distinguish the prod- 


ways and home customs. SS SJuct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


Coca-Cola is one of them—a symbol of American 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


















GUIDE THEIR PLAY INTO LEARNING 
Growing Ufe With Numbers... 2 + 1 + + +» (Grades 1-5) 


The GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS books meet the pupils’ immediate 
personal need for solving number situations and problems with ease and 
accuracy. Each course reviews the work of the previous grade and continues 
the systematic instruction in the form of exercises and activities designed to 
build confidence and to promote a genuine liking for arithmetic. 


Mail on a Penny Post Card m 
ee er coeeany peter cs she a eee ene oe Puggle Pager . a ae a ee oe oe” ee a ee (Primary) 
THE McCORMICK-MATHERS The PUZZLE PAGES books provide primary pupils with 
PUBLISHING CO. : : 2501 . 
tomer ia fascinating manag that insure the a a 

nalysis, reading skills, number con reative ability, an 

MAIL THIS COUPON for Catalog giv- analysis, read eee m ee Y; 
ing information about PUZZLE PAGES | muscular coordination. This four book series gives teachers 
eee eee a definite teaching program and a wealth of ideas that will 
make learning easy for children. 








SOR sos eredcekee caer ens 

ee pupils in my class | (YN 

EE ee re ce | AB 

Addeds cocina | THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
eee ewer reese eeeee State sor eeesescce : ATLANTA COLUMBUS NEW YORK PORTLAND 
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